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INTRODUCTORY. 


“After you have travelled thirty days through the Desert, as I - 


have described, you come to a city called Sachiu, lying between 
north-east and east; it belongs to the Great Kaan, and is in a 
province called Tangut. The people are for the most part Idolaters, 
but there are also some Nestorian Christians and some Saracens. 
The Idolaters have a peculiar language, and are no traders, but 
live by their agriculture.” Thus Marco Pozo opens his chapter on 
the Great Province of Tangut.' According to Yuus, the “peculiar 
language,” as Neumann supposes, may have been Tibetan; while, 
on the other hand, he was inclined to think that the language 
intended by Polo may have been a Chinese dialect, At present we 
might confidently say that Polo certainly visualized the Si-hia lan- 
guage, and, judging from the fragments of it now at our disposal, 
and to be discussed on the pages to follow, that he was quite right 
in styling the language “peculiar.” It is in fact a peculiar lan- 
guage, not, however, plainly Tibetan, as believed by Neumann and 
several successors,” but an independent and pecaliar idiom within 
the great family of Tibeto-Burman languages, fundamentally evincing 
decided affinities with the Lo-lo and Mo-so group. 

In designating the language as Si-hia I follow the established 
convention, although it is not logical to speak of a Si-hia language 
or people, as 81 Hia py B is a purely Chinese term pertaining 
to the dynasty of the kingdom. The people were descendants of 

+ The Book of Ser Marco Polo, ed. of Yute and Corpier, Vol. I, p. 208. 

2 Devirta (L’Ecriture du royaume de Si-hia ou Tangut, p. 28 of the repriut from 
Mémoires présentés par divers savants & 0 Académie des Inscriptions, first series, Vol. XI, 
pt. 1, Paris, 1898) designated the language as possibly being a Tibetan dialect. M. G. 
MorissE (Contribution préliminaire & Vétude de Véeriture et de la langue Si-ha, p. 37, 
reprint from Mém. prés. par divers savants & V Académie des Inscriptions, first series, 


Vol. XI, pt. 2, Paris, 1904, pp. 3183—8379) concluded from certain analogies of syntax that 


“la langue tangoutaine était apparentée au tibétain.” 
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the Tang-hiang “5f! J, in particular of the gens T°o-pa 4% HK, 
forming one of the eight gentes of that tribe.’ They were accord- 
ingly members of the Tibetan family. The word Yang seems to 
have resulted in the Mongol name Tangut (-ud Bere the ending 
of the pigraly employed by Marco Polo and Rashid-eddin.? The 
term Tangut, however, antedates the Mongol epoch, for, as already 
observed by Deviria,’ it is found as early as the year 734 in the 
Sino-Turkish inscription of Kosho-Tsaidam.* ‘ 

A considerable literature must have been extant in the Si-hia 
language. Chinese books were eagerly sought in the kingdom, 
and were not only brought there from China proper, but were also 
printed in the country itself, sometimes. even at the initiative of 
the rulers of the Si-hia dynasty. Confucian literature was culti- 
vated under the reign of Li Jén-hiao (1140—93), when schools 
were erected after the Chinese model in all departmental and district 
towns, swelling the number of students to three thousand. All 
children of the royal family, from their seventh to their fifteenth 
year, were obliged to frequent a college installed in the palace. 
The king and the queen did not think it beneath their dignity to 
impart instruction there. In 1145 a learned academy was founded 
after the Chinese model. In 1150 Wa Tao-chung was appointed pro- 
fessor of Chinese and Si-hia literatures: he translated the Analects 


of Confucius, and provided them with a commentary in thirty books. 


* See the interesting observations of EH. Cuavannes, Dix inscriptions chinoises de 
P Asie centrale, p. 18 (reprint from Mém. prés. par divers savants, etc., first series, Vol. XI, 
pt. 2, 1902, pp. 193—295). 

* See an interesting note on Tangut, in W. W. Rocnurnn, Land of the Lamas, p. 73; 
and J.R A.S., 1891, p. 189. 

* L’Eeriture du royaume Si-hia ou Tangut, p. 21. 

“ Compare W. Raptorr, Alttirkische Inschriften der Mongolei, I, p. 58; and V. 
Tuomsrn, Inscriptions de  Orkhon, pp. 123, 178. 

° P. Petuior, Les documents chinois par la mission Kozlov (Journal asiatique, 1914, 
mai-juin, p. 504). 
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Besides, he wrote a treatise on divination. His works, composed in 
the national system of writing, were propagated in the kingdom. 
At the time when it was overthrown by the Mongols (1226), Chi- 
~ nese literature was in a flourishing condition, and numerous books 
were carried away with the booty of the conquerors... In 1154 
Li Jén-hiao requested permission from the Kin to purchase from 
them books relating not only to Confucius, but also to Buddha, The 
Buddhist Tripitaka has been entirely translated into the Si-hia language, 
and an edition of this translation was prepared in print in 1294,’ 
The interest in Buddhism awoke under Li Yiian-hao (1032—48), 
who procured a collection of Buddhist works from the Chinese Court 
in exchange for fifty horses. He constructed a monastery and high 
Stiipas east of his capital, where the sacred canon was deposited. 
Uigur monks were called to this establishment to study and inter- 
pret these texts and to render them into the Si-hia language. The 
Uigur, a Turkish tribe bordering the Si-hia Kingdom on the west, 
furnished the missionaries and translators of Buddhism to the Si-hia 
in the same manner as at a later date to the Mongols. The Sad- 
dharma-pundarika-stitra translated into Si-hia has been made the 
object of an ingenious study by M. G. Morisss,’? who availed 
himself of a manuscript (incomplete, in three volumes), written 
in gold on stiff blue-black paper (a style familiar also in Tibet). 
The Si-hia rulers likewise had ‘annals kept in their language 
and writing, but no historical works seem to have as yet come to 
the fore. | 
The Si-hia system of writing was constructed in 1037 by Li 
Ytian-hao. It is perhaps the most complicated system ever invented by 


a human mind,—ideographic, like Chinese, the single characters being 


1 G, Deviirta, L’Ecriture du royaume de Si-hia, pp. 23—26. 
2 SPRULIOT) 2,¢i,. p.. OLS. 
* Contribution préliminaire & Vétude de Vécriture et de la langue Si-hia (1. c-). 
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composed of a bewildering mass of irregular lines, in which no method 
or principle has as yet been disclosed. Only a small fraction of 
characters has been read; of others, the meaning only is known, 
but not the phonetic value. Devéria is presumably right in tracing 
the origin of Si-hia writing to that of the Khitan, which, on its 
part, was derived from Chinese script in 920. Apart from books, 
manuscripts, and scrolls, we have but few monuments of Si-hia 
culture in the form of lapidary inscriptions, coins, and seals. In the 
celebrated inscription of Ki-yung-kuan (in the Nan-k‘ou Pass, on 
the road from Peking to Kalgan), dated 1845, four sections are 
composed in Si-hia, two remaining undeciphered; the two others 
present the literal phonetic transcription in Si-hia characters of 
Sanskrit Dharani. The majority of the latter characters have been 
identified by -A. Wyte! and E. Cuavannes.? It is to the merit 
of G. Deviria to have established the fact beyond doubt, that the 
inscriptions in question were really of Si-hia writing, through com: 
parison with an inscription of 1094 erected in the Temple of the 
Great Cloud at Liang-chou in Kan-su Province, and. studied by 
him in the publication above cited. 8S. W. Busuetn? examined 
twelve Si-hia coins, and succeeded in deciphering the sense of some 
forty characters, without being able, however, to assign to them 
their phonetic value. Reproductions of some Si-hia seals have been 
published in the Chinese journal Shén chow kuo kuang tsi, No. 10. 
King Li Yitian-hao received from the Chinese Court a plated silver 


seal on which were engraved four characters, reading, “seal of the 
? fo) 


lord of the country of Hia” Bia += Ae 


* On an Ancient Buddhist Inscription at Keu-yung kwan (J.R.A.S., N.S, Vol. V, 
1870, pp. 14—44). 

* Documents de Vépoque mongole, édités par le prince Roland Bonaparte, Plate X. 

% The Hsi Hsia Dynasty of Tangut, their Money and Peculiar Script (7. China 
Branch R. A. S., Vol. XXX, 1895—96, pp. 142—160). 

“ Sung shi, Ch. 485, p. 8b. 
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The only available material for a study of the Si-hia language 
is a brief manual, unfortunately incomplete, found, together with a 
large number of other Si-hia books, in 1908, by Gen. Kozlov, in 
a Sttipa not far from Karakhoto,' and published by Professor A. 
Ivanov.” This booklet was prepared by an author of Si-hia descent, 
Ku-le or Ku-lo (Ku-ro, Gu-ro) ‘4° iff, with the intention of facili- 
tating for his compatriots the study of the Chinese language. The 
work, written in 1190,° consists of a vocabulary, arranged accord- 
ing to subject-matter, in Chinese fashion, — heaven, earth, man, 
body, costume, implements, fauna, flora, minerals, nutrition, abstract 
nouns, measurements, adjectives, verbs, and numerals. Hach word 
is given in Si-hia script (third column); it is accompanied by the 
pronunciation of the corresponding Chinese word in Si-hia charac- 
ters (first column), by the Chinese rendering (second column), and by 
Chinese characters indicating the reading of the Si-hia word (fourth 
column). Professor Ivanov, to whom we are under great obligation 
for having rendered this important material accessible, has added a 
few Chinese, Mongol, and Tibetan words for purposes of comparison, 
but the real analysis of the language remains to be made. Besides 
the vocabulary in question, I availed myself of a number of Si-bia 
words recorded in the Chinese Annals (Nos. 46, 138—142). 

As regards the transcription of the Chinese characters repro- 
ducing the Si-hia words, Mr. Ivanov is generally correct in what 
he remarks on this point (p. 1225). I think, however, that North- 
ern Mandarin should be preferred to the Peking dialect. Thus 

2 The ruined town of Karakhoto, first visited and explored by Gen. Kozlov in 1908—09, 
was investigated again by A. Stein on his recent expedition to Central Asia, with good 
results: abundant remains of Buddhist manuscripts and prints, both in Tangut script and 
Tibetan, and miscellaneous records on paper in Chinese, Tangut, and Uigur, were brought 
to light by him (see his report in The Geographical Journal, 1915, pp. 408, 409). 

2 Zur Kenntnis der Hsi-hsia Sprache (Bull. de 0 Acad. imp. des sciences de St.-Pé- 


tersbourg, 1909, pp. 1221—12383). 
3 The correct date has been established by Cuavannes (Z‘oung Pao, 1910, p. 151). 
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Si-hia -b reo (“salt”) doubtless is ts‘¢-u, not chi-wu, and Si-hia 
a (“gold’”’) is kie, kid, kd, not chieh. A point chiefly to be noted 
is that modern Chinese, lacking the sonants, resorts to the corre- 
sponding surds in transcribing the sonants of foreign words; while 
there is every reason to believe that Si-hia, like its congeners, pos- 
sessed the sonants g, b, d. Only close comparison with cognate 
forms of speech can teach us whether the. sonants or surds have to 
be adopted for Si-hia; and in many cases, this remains doubtful. 
For example, —% AX (“daddy”) is not to be rendered pa-pu, but 
pa-bu, the element bg iiesie the same as the diminutive ending bu 
of Tibetan; fill Ie (“water’’), as shown by linguistic comparison, 
is dzet, jet, not tse-yz. Whether / or r is,to be read for Chinese J, 
can be decided solely by comparative methods; even then the de- 
cision is not always easy, as / and r are to a great extent inter- 
changed in Tibeto-Burman. In a single case, Chinese / corresponds 
to Si-hia n: Hee lo (“disease”), being identical with A-hi Lo-lo no, 
Nyi Lo-lo and Tibetan na, should be read as Si-hia no. 

The comparative material brought together in elucidation of the 
Si-hia onomasticon has been arranged on as broad a basis as pos- 
sible, covering, so far as this can be done at present, the Indo- 
Chinese languages in their entire range. It is thus hoped that this 
essay will be interesting, not only to students of Si-hia and 
Tibetan, but also to those engaged in the pursuit of other Indo- 
Chinese branches and to philologists in general. It will be seen 
from the following pages that the Si-hia language is more than an 
isolated phenomenon of local interest, and that it even has a fun- 
damental value for the understanding of the speech history of the 
Indo-Chinese family, and in many cases largely contributes to a 
correct appreciation of its genetic growth. The ethnologist and 
historian of culture may also find here some new facts of importance, 


particularly with reference to the utilization of metals and cultivated 
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plants. It was not feasible, in each and every case, to state the 
source from which a word has been derived; only in specific cases 
acknowledgment has been rendered, author’s names have been cited 
in parenthesis wherever it seemed that responsibility must solely 
rest with them. In general, only well-authenticated material has 
been adopted, each item being drawn and verified from first-hand 
sources. It is chiefly to the following works that I am under 
obligation. My knowledge of the Lo-lo languages is based on the 
fundamental studies of Fathers P. Vrat (Les Lolos, Shanghai, 1898; 
and Dictionnaire francais-lolo, Hongkong, 1909) and A. Lrsrarp 
(Notions de grammairé lo-lo, Bull. del’ Ecole francaise, Vol. 1X, 1909, 
pp. 285—314; Notes sur les dialectes /o-lo, ibid., pp. 549—572, an 
achievement of principal value on account of the copious compara- 
tive vocabulary; Notions de grammaire lo-lo, T’oung Pao, 1911, 


pp. 627—662; Essai de dictionnaire lo-lo francais, dialecte A-hi, ibid., 


pp. 1—37, 123—156, 316—3846, 544—558; Vocabulaire francais — 


lo-lo, dialecte A-hi, T°oung Pao, 1912, pp. 1—42; Au Yun-nan, 
les Lo-lo-p‘o, Bibliotheque Anthropos, Vol. I, No. 5, Minster, 1913; 
this work contains a solid grammar of the Lo-lo-p‘o dialect, also 
several texts with translation). Vial and Liétard are the founders 
of Lo-lo philology, and their phonetic reproduction of the language 
may be regarded as fairly exact; at any rate, it is infinitely supe- 
rior to what is offered us in the lists of words haphazardly gathered 
by casual travellers. I feel the more grateful toward the work of 
the two fathers, as the present investigation could not have been 
made but for their efforts, one of my main results being the proof 
of a close affinity between Si-hia and Lo-lo. The materials of Bonrracy 
(Etude sur les langues parlées par les populations de la haute Rivicre 
Claire, Bull. de Ecole francaise, Vol. V, 1905, pp. 806—327; and 
Etude sur les coutuwmes et la langue des Lo-lo et des La-qua du 
Haut Tonkin, ibid., Vol. VITI, 1908, pp. 531—558) have also. proved 


ee et Ne SO ee 
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useful. Occasional references have been made to the Lo-lo collec- 
tanea of HE. OC. Baser (Travels and Researches in Western China, 
Roy. Geogr. Soc. Suppl. Papers, Vol. I, 1886, pp. 73—78), and 
H. R. Davies (Yiin-nan, the Link between India and the Yangtze, 
Cambridge, 1909), but only in cases where they offer material not 
listed by Vial and Liétard. Next to Lo-lo, the language of the 
Mo-so has proved most important for my purpose. The interesting 
work of J. Bacor (Les Mo-so, ethnographie des Mo-so, leurs religions, 
leur langue et leur écriture, Leide, 1913) has furnished most of the 
Mo-so material (with occasional quotations from the work of Davies). 
M. Bacot’s transcription of Mo-so is not made after rigid phonetic 
principles, but according to the French alphabet. ‘The comparative 
method, however, brings out the fact that his mode of writing is 
generally correct. It has, of course, been reduced to the phonetic 
system adopted by me. - It will be noticed that the phonology and 
vocabulary of Mo-so are closely allied to Lo-lo, and hence to Si-hia, 
and that even in some cases Mo-so furnishes the sole clew to a 
Si-hia word. Thus new light falls on the Mo-so language itself. 
These results, together with other observations on the language, I 
hope to set forth in the near future. It hardly requires mention 
that ample use has been made of that admirable linguistic encyclo- 
pedia, the Linguistic Survey of India, edited by G. A. Griurson, 
or that B. H. Hopason’s Essays on the Languages, Literature, and 
Religion of Nepal and Tibet (London, 1874), have been laid under 
contribution for the languages of Nepal, or the Gazetteer of Upper 
Burma and the Shan States for the Karen dialects. It is regret! 
table that since Hodgson’s day our knowledge of Nepalese idioms 
has so little advanced; this immense field merits a most serious 
exploration. Newari remains the only language of this group of 
which we possess a somewhat superficial knowledge, thanks to the 


pioneer labors of A. Conravy (Das Newari, Grammatik und Sprach- 
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proben, Z.D.M.G., Vol. XLV, 1891, pp. 1—85; and Ein Sanskrit- 
Newari Worterbuch, ibid., Vol. XLVIT, 1893, pp. 5389—573). My 
acquaintance with Lopélia is founded on G. B. Matnwartne, A 
Grammar of the Rong (Lepcha) Language (Calcutta, 1875), and Dic- 
tionary of the Lepcha Language, compiled by G. B. Mainwarine, 
revised and completed by A. Grinweput (Berlin, 1898). The ma- 
jority of Bunan words are derived from the article of H. A. JAscuKe 
(Note on the Pronunciation of the Tibetan Language, J.A.S.B., Vol. 
XXXIV, pt. 1, 1865, pp. 91—100); an exhaustive study of this 
interesting language would be a primary desideratum and of greatest 
service to Indo-Chinese philology. Kanauri or Kanawari words are 
taken from Pandit T. R. Josu1, Grammar and Dictionary of Kana- 
wart, the Language of Kana@war (Calcutta, 1909), and from T. G. 
Baitey, Kanauri Vocabulary (J.R.A.S., 1911, pp. 315—3864). The 
sources of Tibetan do not need specification. The Tromowa and 
Sikkim dialects are quoted from the important paper of E. H. C. 
Wausn (A Vocabulary of the Tromowa Dialect of Tibetan spoken 
in the Chumbi Valley, Calcutta, 1905), partially also from G. Sanv- 
BERG (Manual of the Sikkim Bhutia Language, Westminster, 1895). 
Materials relating to the Hast-Tibetan dialects, Jyarun and Gesits‘a, 
are derived from the writer's own collectanea made in the field. 
Words of the Tibetan dialect of Yiin-nan are partially due to Father 
Tu. Monsera (Bull. del’ Ecole francaise, Vol. 1X, 1909, pp. 550—556), 
partially to the book of Davies above cited. As regards the Tai 
languages, | hold myself under greatest obligation to the work of 
H. Masrero (Contribution & Uétude du systéme phondtique des langues 
Thai, Bull. de V Ecole francaise, Vol. XI, 1911, pp. 153—169); from 
many another study of this eminent philologist I have derived as 
much instruction as pleasure (compare J.R.A.S., 1915, p. 757). 
As to Ahom, I am indebted to the excellent vocabulary of G. A. 
Gererson (J.R.A.S., 1904, pp. 2038—232; and Z7.D.M.G., Vol. LVI, 
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1902, pp. 1—59). Pa-yi words are culled from F. W. K. Miuuer’s 
study of this language (7‘oung Pao, Vol. III, 1892, pp. L—88). Other 
material islative to the Tai languages of Ytin-nan is drawn from 
Davins (0. c.), G. W. Crark (Kwiechow and Yiin-nan Provinces, 
Shanghai, 1894), S. R. Crarxke (Among the Tribes in South- West 
China, London, 1911), and in some instances from T. pe Lacouprrix 
(Les langues de la Chine avant les Chinois, Paris, 1898, used with 
reserve; this also holds good for p'OLLonn, Langues des peuples non 
chinois de la Chine, Paris, 1912). I am further indebted to B. Houen- 
ton for his Kami Vocabularies (J.R.A.S., 1895, pp. 111—188), his 
Southern Chin Vocabulary (ibid., pp. 727—787), and his Tibeto-Bur- 
man Linguistic Paleontology (ibid., 1896, pp. 28—55), a first attempt 
of culture-historical and philological study in the Indo-Chinese field, 
to which I owe a great deal of inspiration and encouragement; to 
T. C. Hopson (Thado Grammar, . Shillong, 1905; and other mono- 
graphs quoted in the proper place); and to Sren Konow (Zur Kenntnis 
der Kuki-Chin Sprachen, Z.D.M.G., Vol. LVI, 1902, pp. 486—517). 
Kachin is drawn upon from H. F. Herrz, Handbook of the Kachin 
or Chingpaw Language (Rangoon, 1895; 2d ed., 1902). It is a 
matter of course that the standard works of A. Jupson, Pauuecorx, 
McFarxanp, ete., have been consulted for Burmese and Siamese, 
and that the synthetical studies of EK, Kuuy, A. Conrapy, H. Mas- 
reRO, and others, have been duly appreciated. ‘T'o these and other 


contributions special acknowledgment is given in every instance. 


THE NUMERALS. 


In the vocabulary published by Mr. Ivanov we find only the 
numerals for 1, 2, 4, 5, 8, 10, 100, and 10,000. These numerals, 
while in general reflecting Tibeto-Burman types in the widest 


sense of the word, reveal far-reaching deviations from Tibetan proper, 
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and show that Si-hia is not a Tibetan dialect, but is an independent 
idiom, which takes its place beside Tibetan. | 

Si-hia 1, @ fA}, deviates from the standard Tibetan form ¢i-k 
(written géig) and ti-k (Jyarun k-ti, k-ti-k; Bunan t; ‘Lo-lo it} 
Buraiése ta9, spoken language fit-ta; hence ¢i-k seems to be 
evolved from *t-8i-k, which is confirmed by Lepcha ka-t, Chinese yi-t, 
Miléam and Chun-kia 7-¢; Tibetan g-ci-g, therefore evolved from 
*ga- or *ka-t-Si-k).' The only western Indo-Chinese language 
known to me, in which the element a appears as the numeral 1, 
is Aka in Assam.? On the one hand, however, the habitat of Aka 
is so far removed from that of Si-hia, with no missing links dis- 
coverable between the two, that a correlation of the two forms, at 
least for the present, would seem a hopeless venture. On the other 
hand, Mr. T. C. Hopson, to whom we are indebted for a very im- 
portant and ingenious study of the numeral systems of the 'Tibeto- 
Burman languages, inclines toward the belief that Aka a is the 
survival of fuller forms, like aka, akhet, ekha, aka, hak, encountered 
' in other Assam languages; and traced by him to Indo-Aryan eka.? 
Moreover, Mr. Hodson makes the very appropriate observation that 
“the freaks and fantasies of phonetic growth and decay in this 
area are such that seemingly identical forms may be evolved out of 
totally distinct original forms.”’* Whatever the origin of Aka a 
may be, therefore, its ancestry might be entirely distinct from that 
of Si-hia a. It may be suggested that the latter is possibly related 


to Tibetan ya (“one of two things forming a pair, one of two op- 


1 Tt has not yet been pointed out that Tibetan dig is related to Cantonese’ cis, ceh, 
Hakka dak, North Chinese ¢ AE (“single”). 

* A numeral @ (“one”) appears in Miao and Yao of Yiin-nan (H.R. Davigs, Yéin-nan, 
p. 339), classified by Davies in the Mon-Khmér family. In Mon-Khmér, however, the 
typical form of the numeral 1 is muz. 

3 J.R.AS., 1918, p. 820. According to Sten Konow (./.R2.4.8S., 1902, p. 129), who 
writes @, Aka a corresponds to Meithei a-ma, Kachin ai-ma. 

*EiC., Pp. 300: 


ge ae ee Ne ae ee a eee ae Sean eae nor ae ee f 


SS a. 


—<—_—_  —-———————_ 


— > a emt Ne ee ee i 
a a eT ta SS ee Oe ae -— — 


= —— a a SS SS SST e__ ea 
—————r—n Orr oo — — 
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ponents’), and possibly to Chepan ya (“one”)! The reason why 
Si-hia rejected the common type may be explained by another sug- 
gestive opinion of Mr. Hodson, “There can be no doubt that the 
use of the numeral for ‘one’ as an affix to indicate singularity has 


led to the disappearance of the original numeral in several cases 


_ and the employment of some word of different origin in its place.” 2 


Unfortunately, it is not known what the suffix of singularity was 
in Si-hia; but some such factor, as indicated by Mr. Hodson, seems 
to have been at play in that language. 


Si-hia 2, non, né, non (or perhaps loi) BES is different from the 


common Tibetan type i, nis (g-nis, from *ga- or *ka-ni-s; Lepcha 


mat; Lo-lo and Mo-so 7), The nearest forms of relationship that 
I am able to trace are Chinese lian (Cantonese 167) nay (“both, a 
pair”) and Chun-kia s-lo’ (the prefix s- presumably being the sur- 


vival of sam of the Tai group). Perhaps also Hai-nan and Swatow 


no belong to this series. Further relationship may exist with the 


base ni’ of Miju Miki, Lalus, and Garo Jalpaiguri.’ 

Si-hia 4, le i, represents the typical base of Tibsts Barwa 
le, li, ri, lu: Burmese le, Kachin ma-li, Haka pa-li, Tauntha p-li; 
Kami ma-li, m-le; Lepcha fa-l/ (from *ba-li), Lugai pa-li; Jyarun 
k-b-li (from *ka-ba-li); Miao-tse p-lu, Mo-so lu, Chun-kia s-le, Lo-lo 
$-le; Tibetan b-2:, evolved from *ba-di, ba-Si, or *bi-Si: Bunan bi 
(“four”), the base *¥i, si, being identical with Chinese se py and 
Tai si. 

Si-hia 5 is handed down to us in the transcription hu-yii Py ff 


As the standard type of the numeral 5 in Tibeto-Burman is ha, Nu, 


* B. H. Hopason, Le Phenix, Vol. III, p. 46; or Essays on the Languages, Liter- 
ature, and Religion of Nepal and Tibet, pt. 2, p. 52. 

alas Da ool. 

* Hopson, /. ¢., p. 322, who justly remarks that the closing 7 may, on further in- 
vestigation, prove to be only a nasalization. Hence I have added above also the transcrip- 
tion 20 (see Phonology, § 14). 
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ho, we have doubtless to assume the prevalence of the former initial 
nm in yi fai, and to restore the Chinese transcription to Si-hia 
k-nii or k-viu., An analogous case of transcription occurs in ku-yti-mo 
y ffi oe (“heaven’’), which in my opinion should be restored to 
Si-hia £-zum, and be correlated with Tibetan d-gun and g-nam (see 
No. 35). As to the prefix k-, Si-hia coincides with Jyarun k-mu. 
The fact that this prefix is the remnant of an independent base 
with the meaning “five,” we may glean from Lo-lo gha, Chut-kia 


and T‘ai languages ha; hence Si-hia £-/u appears to have arisen 


from *ka-viu. The second element yu is identical with Chinese nu Fy. , 


Lepcha fa-%0, while other languages have the vowel a: Burmese za, © 


Tibetan l-7a, Lugai pa-a, Motso and Gesits‘a wz. 
Si-hia 8, ye {J (possibly also ya), again agrees with the typical 


Tibeto-Burman series, particularly with Dhimal ye; Kami ta-ya, 


te-ya, or ka-ya; Lo-lo e; Gesits‘a r-ya, va-r-ya; Jyarun v-r-yat or 


v-r-yd-t; written Tibetan b-r-g-ya-d (now sounded gyat; b- evolved — 


from *va). 

The Si-hia numeral 10 is mysterious. It is transcribed AE , 
which Mr, Ivanov renders yen, am; probably we have to read an, 
en. Whatever transcription we may choose, however, this form 
remains isolated, and defies identification with any type of Tibeto- 
Burman or any other Indo-Chinese group known to us. The con- 
sonantal basis for the numeral 10 is s, 8, ¢, and ¢: Tibetan b-cu 
(from *ba-t-5u), Jyarun 3-¢i, Lepcha ka-ti; Gesits'a z-ra (from *si-ra), 
and s-ka (from *st-ka) in multiplication; Kami ka-su; Siamese sz-p ; 
Chinese *¥i-p, sip -++.' Owing to the isolation of the Si-hia form, 
it is justifiable to regard it as a loan-word, perhaps from Turkish on. 
—— Si-hia 100, ¢ or yt Fy, corresponds to the Tibeto-Burman base 


ya, with the rerharkable modification of a into 7 (see Phonology, 


+ For further information see Hopson, 7. ¢., pp. 327-381. 
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§ 1): Burmese ta-ya, Karen ta-ye, other Burmese languages u-ya;! 
Jyarun b-riyd, Gesits‘a r-yo, r-ya, Miltan ra, Bunan gya, Lepcha 
gyo, Tibetan (written language) b-r-g-ya. Si-hia 7, yi, is perhaps 
preserved in Siamese roi, if the latter should have been evolved from 
*ro-t, 70-Yt. 


Si-hia 10,000, ko yl, is an isolated form (Tibetan &‘ri, ¢%; 


? 


‘Lo-lo ¢%-va; Mo-so md; T‘ai group miin, mén). It is notable that 


the word is identical with Si-hia k°o (“foot’’), which is reproduced 
by the same Chinese character (see No..51). Hand and foot, as is 
well known, belong to the primitive means of counting; and the 
words for these bodily parts, as well as for fingers and toes, have 


left their imprint in the numerals of many peoples. 


ANALYSIS OF THE SI-HIA ONOMASTICON. 
Group I. 
Words of Common Indo-Chinese Type. 


In this group are treated words of general Indo-Chinese character, 
which bear the same or similar features, or a peculiar form in Si-hia. 

1. Si-hia 20 Bsa silver, There is only one metal the desig- 
nation of which is common to all Indo-Chinese, and that is silver. 
In the eastern group we encounter Amoy gin, Cantonese vin, Hakka 
nyin, Fukien nin, Ningpo vyin, Wen-chou rian; Siamese rin, Ahom 
and Shan vin, Black Tai v6n, White Tai iin, Dioi ran; 2 Chun- 
kia wan, Hei Miao 7, Hua Miao nai, Ki-lao win. In the western 
group we have Burmese we; Tibetan (written language) d-ul 
(from *de-rul, compare Mo-so de-gu), K‘ams y-/uwl (Purig and 
Ladakhi §-mul; $- = Bunan 3, “white;” Ladakhi also mul), Jyarun 


po-nt’, Central Tibetan /-l, Sikkim and Lhoke ##, Ytin-nan Tibe- 


* Gazetteer of Upper Burma and the Shan States, Part I, Vol. I, p. 646. 
* Compare Masprro, Bull. de 1 Ecole frangaise, Vol. XI, p. 168. 
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tan 0-1; Mo-so #0; and corresponding to the last-named we have Si-hia 
no, that accordingly stands closer to the western than to the eastern 
branch of Indo-Chinese.' The coincidence of Si-hia with Mo-so, in 
particular, is notable; and in all probability we have to recognize 
in wo the base of the word that, with the vocalic variations #1, 
qi, nd, assumes in Sino-T‘ai a suffix -n, and in Tibetan a suffix -/. 
In some languages the initial guttural nasal has been transformed 
into the surd or sonant of the guttural series: Mo-so de-gu ties 
sponds to Ché-ko a-ko and .Lepcha ko-m. ‘Tibetan, Bunan, and Ka- 
nauri mu-l, Miléah mi-l and mu-l (parallel to Mi-fiag [Baber] mwe), 
Murmi mui, and Lepcha ko-m, in all probability, represent an inde- 
pendent type, which has not arisen from d-/ul, but which is formed 
from the base *mu, mi, with suffix -/. This is demonstrated by 
two facts. First, the Lepcha word ko-m consists of the two ele- 
ments ko + m, both of which cannot well have been evolved from 
the same root. Second, we may examine the Mongol-Tungusian 
languages that have adopted the Indo-Chinese word for “silver.” 
In these, the element mo, mé, me, appears coupled with niin, 16: 
Mongol ménin, Buryat ménd, midrin, moiiin; San-uan Tu-jen 
(RockHit., Diary, p. 377) miengo; Niiiti menguwen, Manchu mengun, 
Tungusian mefiin, Gold mufigqu; Yakut manuni (Tungusian loan- 
word, that occurs beside the Turkish word kémiis). The latter series 
forms a well-defined group, diverse from what is found in the Turk- 
ish and Finno-Ugrian languages: Uigur and Djagatai hiimis, Kirgiz 
kiimiis, Yakut kiémis;? Suomi hopea, Esthonian hodbe, Votyak opea, 
Livonian ébdi, Chudian hobet; Magyar eziist, Syryin ezys, Votyak 
azves (probably “white copper; -vef = Suomi vaski, “copper’). 


The Mongol-Tungusian loan-words which must be of ancient date 


1 Tn other Tibeto-Burman languages, “silver” is expressed by “white:” Nyi Lo-lo 3/u 
(“white” and “silver”); Li-su p‘u (“silver”), pu-pu, i-p*u; and yu-p‘u (“white”). 
* Raviorr, Worterbuch der Tiirk-Dialecte, Vol. 11, col. 1527, 1528. 
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hint also at the fact that in Northern Chinese, in the same manner 
as in the south, the word for “silver” might formerly have been iin 
or “dn, until it was turned into the modern form yin.' They fur- 
ther deaté dsteata that besides sim, dn, an element mo, md, with 
the meaning “silver,” appears to have existed within the northern 
or north-western range of Indo-Chinese, and the survivals of this 
ancient word we encounter in Tibetan and Kanauri mul, Murmi 
muti, Lepcha ko-m., : 

2. Si-hia Wd, g/d? 2%, gold. B. Hovanvoy, in his very inter- 
esting and suggestive essay “Tibeto-Burman Linguistic Paleontology,” 
justly says that there seems little doubt that gold was practically 
unknown to the Burmans and Tibetans before they divided. * Indeed, 
Burmese hrwe (spoken Burmese we) and Tibetan gser are distinct 
types. Moreover, the Indo-Chinese languages in general do not 
have a common word for “gold.” Chinese practically has no word 
proper for it, but styles it “yellow metal,” huai kin a}. 
The same meaning underlies the Tibetan term g-ser, which is de- 
rived from the adjective ser (“yellow’’), and, as shown by the cor- 
responding Mo-so word ke-se,* is to be analyzed into *ke-ser 
(ge-ser). The element ke, probably related to Chinese *gim, kim > 
(Cantonese kim, Fukien kit, Japanese kin, kon),*® appears to have 
had in its origin the significance “metal.’’ It is exactly the same 


word that we meet in Si-hia kd, gd, which, accordingly, mirrors 


* As to the change of x to y, compare is Fukien az, Cantonese and Hakka xan, 
Tibetan xaz (“wild goose”), Northern Chinese yen, Si-hia ya; JE Cantonese and Hakka 


nan (“false”), Tibetan ax (“bad”), Northern Chinese yen, Si-hia wen. 

* The accent following a consonant is intended to express the palatalization of the latter. 

* J.R.A.S., 1896, p. 34. 

“ Thus given by J. Bacor, Les Mo-so, p. 46. H. R. Davies ( Yiin-nan, p- 360) im- 
parts 4a as Mo-so word for “gold;” this appears merely as a variant of se-, ge-. 

* Siamese gam (kam), Ahom and Shan kam (Maspero, Bull. de l’Eeole Srancaise, 
Vol. XI, p. 168); Kachin gya@, “gold” (Gazetteer. of Upper Burma and the Shan States, 
Part I, Vol. I, p. 662), in Karen dialects sam and yam (ibid., pp. 650, 651). 

; 2 
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the same state of affairs as Chinese kim, kin, inasmuch as the ori- 
ginal meaning “metal’’ passed into that of “gold.” In like manner 
we find in Miao-tse ko (“gold”). Si-hia 4’d, therefore, is preserved 
in the first element of Mo-so ke-se and Tibetan g-ser. The latter 
word is still articulated yser in Balti and K‘ams, but ser in all 
other dialects. Since this element ser has the same tone (the high 
tone) as the word ser (“yellow”), the Tibetans simply designate gold 
as “the yellow one.’ ! The same condition is reached in Lo-lo: 
“Nyi Lo-lo é, A-hi Lo-lo ¥a, Lisu 4, P‘u-p‘a si, Ché-ko a-si (“yel- 
low” and “gold,” akin to Tibetan ser); further, Ngaéan se, Lisu 
86, A-k‘a su. 

3. Si-hia san fa iron. There is no general Indo-Chinese word, 
either, for “iron.” The working of this metal became known in eastern 
Asia at a comparatively late period. Chinese ¢%e $n (formerly *¢7t, 
tet, det; Japanese tetsu) is apparently an ancient loan-word, some- 
how connected with the Old-Turkish forms: Uigur témdr, Orkhon 
inscriptions témir, in other dialects tdébir or témir, Mongol tiéimiir 
(téimir). The Si-hia word san, as suggested also by Mr. Ivanov, 


may be akin to Tibetan /-éag-s (Lepcha éa, Central Tibet éak, éa); 


1 It is curious that so eminent a philologist as JAscukn (Zibetan-English Dictionary, 
p. 590) could connect Tibetan yser with Persian zer. Persian zer (Pahlavi zar, Kurd zer, 
gir, Afghan and Baluti zar) goes back to Avestan zatrz, zaranya (Vedic hari, hiragya; 
compare P. Horn, Neupersische Etymologie, No. 554); and Persian zerd (“yellow”), to 
Avestan zairi, zaray. In order to make Tibetan gser (from *he-ser, ge-ser) dependent upon 
Persian zer, it would be required to prove also that Tibetan ser (“yellow”) is traceable to , 
Persian; this assumption, however, is disproved by the Lo-lo forms $a, $e, $2, sz, and 
Kachin si-¢, which show that Tibetan ser is derived from a base se, followed by a suffix -r. 
The Lepcha words for “gold,” jer and (in the legends of Padmasambhava) zaz, are singular. 
Again, it seems to me that the coincidence of Lepcha zar with Pahlavi zar is accidental, 
for an influence of this language on Lepcha can hardly be assumed. In view of Kanauri 
zan, za-r (“gold”), it seems to me conceivable that Lepcha ze-r and je-r are variations 
or perhaps older forms corresponding to Tibetan *zer. Compare (under No. 199) Tibetan 
zan-s (“copper”), developed from *jaz, where Lepcha, Mo-so, and Yiin-nan Tibetan have 
initial s.—Regarding gold as the yellow metal compare Phrygian yAoupdg (“gold”) = Greek 
xawpds (“yellowish”); Gothic guZp, Slavic zlato, Lettic zelts, from Indo-European *ghelto-s 
(“yellow”’), ete. 
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Hor-pa cu. The alternation of the palatal surd ¢ with the palatal 
sibilant s is not unusual in Tibeto-Burman languages, and, in the 
present case, is confirmed by Jyarun $o-m, Mo-so Su, So, Bodo su-r, 
and Manyak # (“iron”). The final guttural nasal is met also in 
Rankas éyai, Darmiya ni-jai, Chaudangsi na-jai.! There is an 
exceedingly large variety of words for “iron” in Indo-Chinese, 
Suffice it to note here that Nyi Lo-lo re (compare Ahom and Shan 
hk; Kachin p‘ri; Kanauri and Kanashi ron), A-hi Lo-lo hé, ho, 
Lisu ho (hwo), are unrelated to Si-hia and Tibetan. ? 

4, Si-hia wu 2, cow = Shan wo, wuw (Karen pu), Bi-lao 
wu, Ahom hu, Khamti #0, Laos soa, i-woa, i-wau; Chun-kia vai, 
wat; Ya-c'io Miao zuei; Cantonese zau; Burmese nwa (spoken nwau) ; 
Thado 60-%; Tibetan ba. B. Houenron (J.R.A.S., 1896, p. 36) has 
combined Burmese nwa with Tibetan nor (“cattle”); this is partial- 
ly correct, inasmuch as Tibetan nor possibly inheres in the prefix 
n-, the first part of the Burmese word, which has arisen from 
*no-wa,—no answering to Tibetan nor, and wa to Tibetan ba. 
Tibetan nor itself is no +7, r being an affix; the root no survives 
in Lo-lo-p‘o no-#i (“ox”), ® in Southern Chin no and no-n (“cattle”), 
in Kami pan-no and ma-na (“buffalo”), and in Lisu a-7ia (“buffalo”). 
In the Jyarun dialect “cattle” is called nui-wa, nu-2 being the equiv- 
alent of no-r, the guttural nasal being substituted for r. 

5. Si-hia Zu Ue fish — Mi-fiag 2d; Tibetan za; Lepcha iio; 
Newari 7a; Lo-lo-p‘o #0, P‘u-p‘a wa, A-hi Lo-lo #o-zo and a-“o, 
Nyi Lo-lo gha, Hua Lisu z-wa (Black and White Lisu wa); Mo-so 
wi; Chinese zz, yi ff ; Burmese and Kachin za. In its phonetic 


formation the Si-hia word is isolated, and seems to answer only to 


* Linguistic Survey of India, Vol. lI, pt. 1, p. 538. 

* Khamba and Rai se2, Bahii syal, Kiraati sye7, curiously remind one of Manchu sede. 

* The element #: is identical with Lisu a-ni (“ox” and “cow’’).—Chinese iz, wu Hee 
(“wild ox’) should be added to the above series. 
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Mi-fiag 2d and the element zo of Lo-lo #%o-zo, rather than to the 
typical Indo-Chinese series. 

6. Sia-hia Sou =f, louse = Nyi Lo-lo %-ma; Kachin tsi; Ti- 
betan Si-g, 3i-k, Lepcha Sa-k; Annamese sa-t, Chinese Si-t il, 
Fukien sai-k; Southern Chin hai-t, hé-k; Kami x@t; Bunan srig, 
evolved from *Si-rig, for in Kanauri rig, ri-g, means “louse” (com- 
pare Ahom rin, “flea;” Shan hin, “sandfly;” Ahom rau, raw, Shan 
haw, “louse;’ and Ahom rai, “kind of louse or mite,’ Shan haz, 


“lice of animals and fowl’). Kanauri §-pég (s-pdg), “flea,” appears 


to have originated from *%-pdg; the association of flea and louse is 


eo] 


evidenced by Tibetan k‘yi-sig (“flea,”’ literally, “dog-louse”) and 
q-ji-ba, l-ji-ba (flea”),' the stem i representing the same base as 
¥i (compare also Nyi Lo-lo é‘e-Si-ma, “dog-louse, flea,” and Ahom 
bat, “a kind of louse found on the body of a dog,” and Shan 
mat, “flea’’), ? 

7, Si-hia lavi-ndi ibs He, camel. In order to understand the 
Si-hia word for “camel,” it is necessary to remember the history 
of this domestic animal and its designations in the cognate lan- 
guages. In ancient times the Indo-Chinese group of peoples was not 
acquainted with the camel. It was unknown to the ancient Chinese : 
at least there is nothing on record about the matter. The camel, 
together with the donkey and the mule, belonged to the “strange 
domesticated animals” (ar 7) which the Chinese for the first time 


encountered among the Hiung-nu.* The name for the camel then 


2 The prefix J- originated from Zi; we find 7 (“flea”) in Minbu and Sandoway 
(Hoveuton, J.R.A.S., 1895, p. 734). 

2 Likewise in the Mon-Khmér languages the flea is known as the louse of the dog. 
It is also a fact of great interest that this family, unrelated to Indo-Chinese, has a com- 
mon word for “louse” (see E. Kunn, Beitrdge zur Sprachenkunde Hinterindiens, S.B.4.W., 
1889, p. 215). The louse belongs to the very oldest ingredients of Indo-Chinese and Mon- 
Khmér cultures. 

° Shi ki, Ch. 110, p. 1; Tsien Han shu, Ch. 94a, p. 1. In view of this fact, 
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was t°o-t°o ae {'B, and in this form we find it written also in the 
contemporaneous documents of the Han period.' The vacillating 
modes of writing the word in the Annals of the Han ‘p*,? {B, 
and JE~, show well that an effort toward reproducing a foreign word 
was made; t‘o-t°o appears to have been the Hiung-nu name for the 
camel, ® How the latter was articulated we do not know exactly, 
but the restoration of ¢°o-t°o to the older phonetic stage with initial 
non-aspirated sonant—that is, da-da or do-do—is legitimate. * An 
exact parallel to this word is no longer preserved, but it seems to 
be traceable in Mongol adaz, Turkish atan (“gelded camel’’), further 
in the general word for “camel:” Uigur tébe, tébek; Djagatai tive, 
téye, tiiye; Altaic and Teleutic t¢ (from tigd), also tebe, tebege; Soyot 
taba; San-cuan T’u-jen time; Taranti tygdi; Osmanli divi (deve); 
Serbian deva; Albanian deve; Ossetian tewa, téwa; Magyar teve; 
Old Chuva’ tdéwd, Cumanian tova; Mongol témdydn, timdn (Gui- 
ragos in 1241 wrote the word thaman); Nitici teo, Manchu temen, 
Gold tyme, Solon temuye. The Taranéi word tygéi means also “a 
sepulchral mound,” and Djagatai tdébd (Altaic t0bd, Osmanli tele, 
Chuvas ¢tdbe) signifies “summit, mound,” likewise; in Mongol we 
meet dobo (“hill”) and in Manchu and Tungusic dube (“summit’’), 


The word for “camel,” accordingly, seems to be based on that con- 


" spicuous property of the animal, the hump. For this organ the 


Chinese have preserved a special word fui (from *buz), formerly 


® 


BRETSCHNEIDER’s generalization (Medieval Researches, Vol. I, p. 150) that “the Chinese — 
were acquainted from remote times with the camel of Mongolia,” is difficult to understand. 

* CHAvANNES, Documents chinois découverts par Aurel Stein, p. 14, No. 319. 

* Thus still in 7*ang shu, Chs. 170, p. 3b; 2178, p. 1. 

* P. P. Scumipt (Essay of a Mandarin Grammar, p. 175, in Russian, Vladivostok, 
1914), as far as I know, is the only one who justly states that “in all probability the 
Chinese word ¢‘o is of Central-Asiatic origin.” 

* The Japanese and Annamese reading of Be is da. Regarding ¢‘o=da see partic- 
ularly Pxuuor, Bull. de l’Keole frangaise, Vol. VI, 1906, p. 372. 
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written $y}, ' and subsequently es (“peak of a mountain’’).” We 
first meet it in the designation of the dromedary or single-humped 
camel of Ngan-si (— Jaf Se GE). This word fui (*bwi) is trace- 
able in the second element of the Tibetan expression for the camel 
ria-bou (Balti and Purig Sia-bov, Spiti za-bonw, West Tibetan za- 
mow). The Chinese-Tibetan bus, box, however, is again an’ ancient 
loan-word received from Turkish-Mongol languages: Mongol biki 
or buuktin * and Manchu bofoto (“camel-hump”’); Djagatai and Kirgiz 
bykyr (“hump”); 4 Dyjagatai buira, Kirgiz bara, Osmanli busiur, ° 
Mongol bughira (“camel-stallion’”’). 

At a later period © the Chinese word ¢‘o-¢°o was altered into lo-t°o 
HX Ee. At that time Jo was still possessed of a final & (compare 
Japanese raku); and this word *lok, in my opinion, is the reproduc- 
tion of some Turkish word, the remnants of which have survived in 
Djagatai and Kirgiz lok J,J (“single-humped camel”). ‘ 

In this connection, the Lepcha word for the camel, lum-daii, 
deserves special consideration. Mainwarinc and GrinwepeL, in 
their excellent dictionary of the Lepcha language (p. 354), have 
added to this word the comment “Chinese’’ in parentheses. But 


lum-dai cannot well be a mere Chinese loan-word in Lepcha; for 


1 See T's‘ien Han shu, Ch. 96, p. 6b. 

* The so-called “wind-camel” (fung to Sl, Be. see BRETSCHNEIDER, JZ. c.), that is, 
a swift-footed camel for the despatch of a special courier, is probably nothing but a sub- 
stitute suggested by punning upon the loan-word fa (*bu).—From a semasiological point 
of view, compare Persian kohan Pod (“hump of a camel”), derived from “oh SS 
(“hill”). 

* The former is given in K‘ien-lung’s Polyglot Dictionary (Ch. 81, p. 62), the latter 
in the Mongol dictionary of I. J. Schmidt. Kovalevski and Golstunski also have recorded 
the former in their Mongol dictionaries. 

“ Rapuorr, Worterbuch der Tiirk-Dialecte, Vol. IV, col. 1878. 

° Rapuorr, ibid., col. 1806, 1807, 1817. 

* Without attempting here to define its limits exactly, it may be pointed out that 
the word /o-¢‘o occurs in Sung shu, Liang shu, and Lang shu. 

7 Rapuorr, 1. ¢., Vol. ILI, col. 755. Compare also Turki Jékén. 
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the initial sonant of daz would indicate that the word was at least 
borrowed at a time when the present Chinese ¢‘o was still articu- 
lated da, which would carry us at least as far back as the Tang 


period. We know nothing, however, about a possible contact of 


_ the Lepcha with the Chinese in that era, nor is the very existence 


of a Lepcha tribe attested at that date. Yet the fact remains that 
the Lepcha, in the persistent isolation of their mountain-fastnesses, 
have preserved the word in that original phonetic state which not 
only we are bound to assume for the Chinese, but which we find 
also in Mongol adaz (corresponding to Turkish atan, “gelded camel’). 
Again, it cannot be denied that the first element of the Lepcha 


word bears a certain relation to Chinese lok, although the final m 


in place of the guttural surd remains singular; it was perhaps 


suggested by the Lepcha word fyam or a-fyam (“hump’’); compare 
lum-dan on fyam (“camel’s hump’’). 

The Si-hia word for the camel, luv-ndi, is composed of the two 
elements lav and nd#. For the first element, the alternative between 
lai and rai remains, the former being preferable in view of Chinese 
lo and Lepcha lum-daz, the latter in view of Tibetan ria (-bon). ! 
Tibetan r-#%a should be conceived as having originated from *ro 
(or ra)-ia,? and Si-hia laz in like manner from “lo (or Ja)-va, 
the word za referring to the hump of the animal (compare the 


derivative r-#o-g, “hump;’’ Siamese hnok, “hump of zebu’).* The 


-accent operated differently in the two languages: in Tibetan, 


the strong accentuation of the ultima, *ro-zd, finally resulted in 


r-7ia; in Si-hia, the accent was thrown upon the first syllable, 


* The complement Jo is not essential to the word. It may be dropped at least in 
the formation of compounds, for instance, rza-rgod (“wild camel;” Polyglot Dictionary of 
K‘ien-lung, Ch. 31, p. 3), 4‘al-ria (“loaded camel;” 2bid., p. 47). 


2 A similar development is found in rza-ma (“tail”), from *ran-ma or ra-na-ma; 


-Ahom raz (“tail”). Tibetan ma=Thado me, Kami a-maz, Lo-lo ma, ma (“tail”). 


* Gye-gu-can (“provided with a hump’) is a Tibetan synonyme of “camel.” 
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*]G-na, lé-na, and ultimately brought about the monosyllabic prod- 
uct daz, under the pressure of the dissyllabic compound lazi-nézi. 
It is well known that in Tibeto-Burman the ending of a dissyl- 
Jabic word may be dropped when it enters into composition and 
thus forms a new dissyllable. 

The second part of the Si-hia word lai-néz cannot be explained’ 
from Tibetan boi or mov. The element néii being nein HE . 
and the same character serving for the transcription of the numeral 
“two” (nda), it seems probable that the same meaning attaches to 
the word néz in the compound laz-néi. It would thus have the 
sense “two-humped camel” (*lo-zia-néu, literally, “camel-hump-two’”). 
This implies that also the single-humped camel or dromedary was 
known to the Si-hia. The Annals of the T’ang Dynasty attribute 
to Tibet single-humped camels capable of running a thousand li a 
day.1 The Si-hia country appears to have abounded in camels. 
Tribute gifts to the Chinese Court of three hundred camels are 
mentioned in the Chinese Annals; and Rashid-eddin states that 
Chinggis, after subjugating part of Tangut, drove off many camels 
which formed their wealth. 

8. Si-hia Uii-lo, rid-lo, rid-ro 4A HE, horse. To all appear- 
ances this word presents a compound formed by two synonymous 
terms. As to the first element’ lin, riz, we may compare it with 
the widely diffused word raz, which in Kanauri is the designation 
for “horse.”’ ? This type, further, occurs in Bunan §-razi-s, Chepan 
se-rai, Burmese m-razi (from *mo-rai), Wa ma-roi, Riah ma-rai;— 
Palaun b-raz, Rumai r-b-rai. The fact that the second element of 

» By et AL HG > AL (rang stu, Oh. 216, p. 1d). This item is not 
given in the corresponding passage of the Kin T'ang shn (Ch. 1964, p. 1b). 

2 To compare Si-hia 2 with Kanaurt gi-lin-ta (“horse”) would be a fallacy, ‘The 
latter is a Tibetan loan-word and composed of gi-li2 (Jischke: “a strong-bodied, durable 


horse”) and ‘r-¢a (“horse”). The former, in all probability, is nothing but a transcription - 
of Chinese £°i-lin (*gi-lin, in Tibetan also gi-lin and gy7-lin), 
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the Si-hia compound, Jo or ro, is an independent base with the 
meaning “horse,” is well. evidenced by the Si-hia language itself, 
which offers the word lo-i or ro-i WE ff (“saddle”), literally, some- 
thing like “horse-covering”’ (see Morphological Traits, § 2). 

The same word for “horse’’ is met in T‘o-¢u ro, Newari sa-la (the 
element sa being identical with the above §- and se- of Bunan and 
Chepan; Southern Chin 4), Pahri so-ro; Kachin kum-ra; Jyarun 
mo-rd and bo-ré, Manyak bd-ro, bro, and in the prefix r- of Tibetan 
r-ta, which appears to have been evolved from *ro-ta, and Tibetan . 
r-kyai (“wild horse”), from *ro-kyaz. | 

An old theory, already pointed out by Tomaschek, is to regard 
the Indo-Chinese word-types for “horse” in general as borrowings 
and to render the Mongol-Tungusic morin responsible for all phe- 
nomena of the kind in the Indo-Chinese languages. In view of 
the history of the domestication of the horse, it may indeed be 
possible that the word morin has a certain share in these forma- 
tions, but certainly it is not capable of accounting for all the mani- 
fold variations that we meet in Indo-Chinese. It was W. Scuort 2 
who wisely cautioned against too wide an application of Tomaschek’s 
theory. A. Conrapy,* nevertheless, adopted the latter in its entire 
range, but the proof given in support of his opinion is not wholly 
convincing. There is no resemblance, for instance, between Tibar- 
skad Sui, Kanauri Sa, Southern Chin %, Singp‘o gim-rai, Tank‘ul 
sa-puk, Karen ¢%i, ka-t%, etc., and Mongol morin. According to the 
doctrine of the loan-theory, the word morin was dissected by the 
Indo-Chinese into mo-rin, and the first element mo (ma) is found 
in Chinese, Lo-lo (mo, mu), and in the Tai languages.+ The 


1 


The element *tyan presumably is related to r-god-pa (“wild”). 
2 Uber einige Tiernamen, p. 12 (A. Ak. W. B., 1877). 
3 


Indochin. Causativ-Bildung, p. Xu. 
* Regarding the latter see Masprro, Bull. de l’Ecole francaise, Vol. XI, p» 165. 
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second element -rin we should then meet in our Si-hia word riz. 
In Conrady’s opinion the prefix r- should represent the sumeieal ioe 
the root-word in Tibeto-Burman, and be reducible to the Mongol 
prototype morin.'! This view conflicts with Si-hia and also other 
Indo-Chinese formations. If we infer (and perhaps justly so) that 
morin yielded to Si-hia the word riz, it is difficult to realize that 
this language should have drawn upon morin twice,—first, to adopt 
the syllable rin, and second to distil an element lo or ro from 
the r of the same word. On the contrary, /o or ro, as we have 
seen, represents another Indo-Chinese base conveying the notion 
“horse,” and independent of morin. We recognize this also from 
Rumai r-b-razi and Jyarun mo-ro. The latter, certainly, is not 
merely a variation of morin, but is composed of mo (the Chinese- 
Lolo-T’ai word, possibly derived from the first syllable of morin) 
and ro, an entirely distinct word for “horse.” Remnants of this word 
lo or ro in the Ural-Altaic languages possibly are encountered in 
Magyar ld, Irtish-Ostyak t-lau-x% or t-lo-y (from *ta-lo-y%; regard- 
ing the word ta see below), Mongol and Kirgiz o-lo-% (“girth in 
harness’’), ” | 
In the Gesits‘a language (Hodgson’s Hor-pa), a peculiar Tibetan 
dialect spoken in the territory stretching from Dawo to Kanze in 
the northwestern part of Sze-ch‘uan, we meet as the word for “horse” 
ryt (77). As in Buryat the word for “horse” shows the same pala- 
talization of 7, moryet (mor’ei) and morye (mor’e), similarly in Gold 
mor’d, it seems likely that the GeSits‘a word is traceable to the 


former contact with a Mongol-Tungusic dialect in which this process 


1 Tt is hardly possible to suppose with Conrady an older form *mor. Such can be 
inferred neither from Mongol-Tungusian, nor from Chinese or any other Indo-Chinese 
speech. Chinese ma never had a final consonant. 

2 Ravtorr, Worterbuch der Tiirk-Dialecte, Vol. I, col. 1086. As Altaic 4olon corre- 
sponds to Kirgiz-Mongol olov, it may be permissible to refer also to Altaic, Kirgiz, etc., 
kulun (“foal;” ibid., Vol. II, col. 979). 
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of palatalization had taken place.! By means of this suggestion, 
we may account for the peculiar Si-hia word yi jf), used for the 
horse in the cycle. Tentatively I would propose that it may have 
been derived from a supposed form moryizi (mor’i), analyzed into 
mor-yiz. The existence in Indo-Chinese of the type mo on the one 
hand, and the type rid, raz, ryi, ri, on the other hand, raises to 
a high degree of probability the supposition of a loan from morin. 

The second element of the Tibetan word r-ta, in my Opinion, 
is of Turkish origin, and should be connected with the word at 
(“horse”), common to all Turkish idioms. The phonetic combina- 
tion at does not exist in Tibetan, for which the metathesis ta was 
required, There is even reason to believe that in some ancient 
Turkish dialect a word for “horse” of the form ta seems to have 
existed. As is well known, the stem at appears in Mongol in adayun 
(adayu, aduyu), “herd, herd of horses” (Buryat adiyui, Tungusian 
adugun, Manchu adun, “herd;” Manchu ad-u-la, “to graze’), aday uci 
(“herdsman tending horses”), adayusun (“beast, domestic animals”). ? 
W. Ravtorr * has added to this group Turkish atan (“gelded camel”) 
and Mongol adai tiéimdydn of the same meaning. These equations 
bear out the fact that in the Turkish-Mongol languages the word 
at originally did not have the significance “horse,” but conveyed 
the general meaning “gregarious or domestic animal,’ and subse- 


quently was differentiated into the specialized categories “horse” and 


* In Hodgson’s list of Sok-pa words the horse is ma-ri. Considering the exuberant 
number of Mongol loan-words in Sok-pa, this word may well have been directly borrowed 
from Mongol. Jari is likewise the Korean word for “horse.” . 

* A similar metathesis prevails between Tibetan and Bunan: Tib. Z‘a (“mouth”)— 
Bunan ag, Tib. 7-¢sa (“vein”)—Bunan sta. Compare also Ladakh rgun-drum (“grape”’)— 


Balti urgun. 


* This relationship was first pointed out in 1836 by W. Scuorr (Versuch iiber die 
tatarischen Sprachen) and repeated by him in Uber einige Tiernamen (4. Ak. W. B., 
1877, p. 12). Mongol ajirga, Manchu ajirya, Tungusian adirga (CastTRiN, Tungusische 
Sprachlehre, p. 12), Yakut atyr (PEKARSKI, Dictionary of the Yakut Language, in Russian, 
col. 201), “stallion,” may be added to this series. 

“ Worterbuch der Tiirk-Dialecte, Vol. I, col. 441, 454. 
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. “camel.” If atan in Turkish and adaz in Mongol refer to the camel, 
it is obvious that also the stem td-, td- (see p. 21), applied to the 
camel, is connected with the stem at for the designation of the 
horse. Moreover, as pointed out by Schott, the horse is styled tau, 
tav, in the language of the Irtish-Ostyak. And tai in Uigur, Os- 
manli, Djagatai, and many other dialects, means a “young horse;”’ ! 
Djagatai tatu, according to VAmpBiry, ? is “a strong horse of medium 
stature, a cart-horse,” according to Sulejman Efendi “a stallion.” * 
The Mongol word taki relates to the wild horse. 

9. Si-hia siz (character not given), heart, mind (occurs in the 
phrase siz-le, “to think’) = Chinese siem, sim WY); Tibetan sem-s 
(“mind, soul’), sem-pa (“to think”); White Tai sam; Kachin 
sin-tu (“heart”). 

10. Si-hia r-ni (lu-ni) & Je, ear. This word represents a 
compound formed by the two synonymes 7 + ni, each of which has 


the meaning “ear.” 


It corresponds to Tibetan 7-na (from *re-na), 
except the peculiar vowel change from a into 7 (see Phonology, § 1). 
The vowel i occurs also in Hakka at, Pahri (Nepal) ni-sab-ne, Rai 
(Nepal) #i-¢o. The element r- is preserved in Chinese 7 E, in 
Bunan ré-tst (“ear’’), Chun-kia re, reo, Ya-¢‘io Miao b-re. In Jyarun 
d-7-nd (“ear”) r still forms a syllable with vocalic value. In the 
majority of Tibeto-Burman languages we find only the base na, no, 
in combination with various elements: Nyi Lo-lo na-po, A-hi and 
Lo-lo-p‘o no-pa, Lisu na-bo, P*u-p‘a na-be-tla, Ché-ko na-ku; Bur- 
mese nd, Kechin na; K‘yen ma-nho; Southern Chin a-hno; Gurun 
nha; Sunwar no-p‘a; Magar na-kep; Balti and Purig s-na, etc. 
Gesits‘a via (book-language s-fian) and Lepcha a-for are connected 

1 Raptorr, Vol. III, col. 765. Perhaps also Mongol and Manchu Zo-xo (‘to saddle”), 


Mongol zo-yo-m, Manchu Zo-xyo-ma, Tungusian ¢o-/u-m (“saddle-cloth”), have to be associated 
with this root. 


7 Cagataische Sprachstudien, p. 11. 
* TI. Kunos, Sulejman Efendi’s Cag.-osman. Worterbuch, p. 42. 
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with another stem, fan (“to hear’), The element ¢o in Rai “i-Co 
seemingly corresponds to the second part of Ladakhi nam-ok (from 
*r-na-ba-cog); the same formation might eventually be recognized 
in Si-hia r-ni Eari-ni Fy FR, fe Je, (“exterior part of the ear’). 
Ni is a Si-hia suffix, and Si-hia final % may correspond to Tibetan 
final g (see Phonology, § 27). On the other hand, the expression 
€ani-ni, written in the same manner, means also “to fly,” and the 
term r-ni éaz-ni, after all, may be of independent Si-hia origin, 
without Tibetan affinity. | 

11. Si-hia nz-or ni HV, nose = Mo-so hi-ma; Nyi Lo-lo na-bi, 
Ché-ko na-mo, Lo-lo-p‘o no-bi, A-hi Lo-lo xo-b0, Lisu na-pe, na-ké 
(Kami na-baun; Toto na-ba); Tibetan s-na, GeSits‘a s-ni and s-na, 
Jyarun te-$-no-s; Burmese nha (Newari nhd-sa),' Kuki-Lugai Ana, 
Southern Chin h-nw-t-t0; Lepcha tuk-n-om; Sunwar (Darjeeling) xe. 
Besides the i-forms of Mo-so and Gedits‘a, we have nfi-se in Pahri 
(Nepal) and a-nhi-ca in Angao-Naga. 

12. Si-hia li ye: moon. This is a peculiar variation of the 
general type la, le, lo, that we meet in Tibeto-Burman. The form 
li, however, is not entirely isolated, but occurs in Ya-¢‘io Miao and 
Hua Miao di, in Len-ki Miao ka-lz, and in Miao-tse ka-h-li. The more 
important representative forms are: Burmese Ja, Lepcha la-vo, Nyi 
Lo-lo §-la-ba, Tibetan z-la-ba (Central Tibetan da-va, K‘ams and 
Ladakhi (da-va}; Bunan h-la; A-hi Lo-lo h-lo, h-lo-bo, K‘yen and 
Southern Chin k-A-lo, Kuki tha, Haka k-la, Thulun k-h-le, k-h-lye ; 


Kachin Sa-ta. Tib. z-la is evolved from *za-la, as shown by Lahil la-za. 


13. Si-hia ts%-iu 4b ree salt = Tibetan ts‘wa (ts‘va), ts‘a, 
tsso; Nyi Lo-lo ts‘a, A-hi Lo-lo and Lo-lo-p‘o ts‘o; Lisu ts‘a-po ; 
P*u-p‘a sa-m, Ché-ko tso-m; Mo-so tse; Hua Miao udse; Newari ée-lu 
(“salty taste”); Manyak ¢e; Lepcha éa; Kanauri “a; Burmes2 Ca; 
Karen i-s¢, Yintale i-sa. The Si-hia form with the vowel 7 occurs 


only in Thado é (T. CU. Hopson, Thado Grammar, p. 99), Chin dsi 
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and ¢sz?, and Hei Miao ste. The corresponding Chinese word is ¢s‘o 
Wz (Canton é‘a, Fukien é‘wa, Sino-Annamese sa). The second 
element zu in the Si-hia compound seems to be an independent 
base, likewise with the meaning “salt.’’ It corresponds to Kuei-chou 
Chun-kia fu and Kuang-si Chun-kia giv (“salt:” S.R. Guarxg, J. c., 
p. 310), Ahom k-lu (from *ku-lu), Shan kiiw, Siamese k-lua. 

14, Si-hia io jf, 1 = Chinese zo XK Tibetan za, zo; Lo-lo 
wa, Lisu awa, Mo-so za, 70; Burmese za, Kachin “az. 

15. Si-bia wei 4%, to do = Chinese wei $%, Tibetan bye-d 
(v’e, 7’e), Mo-so be, pe. . 

16. Si-hia si ZK, to die = Ché-ko si-pii, Pou-p‘a se-poa; Ka- 
chin si; Lo-lo 4; Mo-so %; Tibetan #, Yiin-nan Tibetan 46; Di- 
garu, Dafla, aid Miri (Assam) sz; Chinese se HE - 

17. Si-hia wen (character not given), bad = Chinese wan (yen) 


IE (“bad”); Tibetan van; Ahom jiam (“false, falsehood’’). 


Grovpr II. 


Words directly Related to Lo-lo or Mo-so, or Both Idioms, 
and bearing a Further Relationship of the Second Degree 
to Tibetan or Chinese, or to Both Languages. 


18. Si-hia hou, gou 4, ant = Nyi Lo-lo kau-ma, A-hi Lo-lo 
ka-vu (vu is perhaps akin to Chinese wei hie “wingless insects’) ; 
Ahom kau (‘spider’), Shan kuzi-kau; Bhtitan kyo-ma; Kiranti (sada-) 
ka-va; Kachin ka-gyin. The element -ma of kau-ma meets its coun- 
terpart in Tibetan grog-ma. ! The latter, stem grog, as shown by 


Jyarun go-rok (Sog-pa k‘o-rok-we, Hor-pa k‘ro), should be analyzed 


* Tn all probability the element ma in this case is not a mere suffix, but an in- 


dependent base meaning “ant; compare Ahom mau, ma-t, mu-t (“a kind of ant”); Shan 


and Siamese mo-t, Pa-yi mu-2; Thado s?-mi (“ant”). ! : 


= a — 


ae > ‘gua 
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into *yo-rog or *gi-rog (rog, “black”’). ‘The base *go, gi is related to 
Si-hia kou, gou, on the one hand, and to Chinese ai (Japanese gi) 
i on the other hand. The ant is called 60-yo in Lo-lo-p‘o, bu-ku 
in P‘u-p‘a, aud bu-ma in Chié-ko. This word du seems to me to be 
identical with Tibetan gbu (“insect, worm;” combining the signifi- 
cance of Chinese ¢“ua }) and Burmese pii:. 

19. Si-hia pan-bu, ban-bu (perhaps with labial assimilation pam-bu, 
bam-bu) AY RF, butterfly, The second element bu occurs in Nyi 
Lo-lo bu-lu-ma, A-hi Lo-lo bu-hlo, Lo-lo-p‘o bo-lu (“butterfly”), and 
possibly in Chinese fu (from *bu) if (“water beetles” fu-t%ie, “but- 
terfly”). The first element may be in some relation with Tibetan 
pye-ma of p‘ye-ma-leb (“butterfly”), Ladakhi pe-ma-lab-tse; Tromowa 
pt-ma-lag, pim-lab, Sikkim byam-lap; Mo-so (written language) p‘e-le; ! 
Magar wha-ma; Kachin pa-lam-la; Thado pei-pu-lep. B. Houcuton 
(J.R.A.S., 1896, p. 37) has identified Tibetan p‘ye-ma-leb with Bur- 
mese lip-pya (the members of the compound being transposed), ex- 
plaining pya@ as meaning “to fly.’ This is interesting, and in some 
measure is corroborated by the Bunan verb pan-cum (“to fly ;” 
-cum is a verbal ending), so that Si-hia pan-bu would mean “flying 
insect.” It seems doubtful, however, that, as suggested by Houghton, 
the element lip, leb can be interpreted through Tibetan led, which 
means “flat.” This conception of the matter is contradicted by the 
variant Jab. It seems more appropriate to take the element Jeb or 
lab in p‘ye-ma-leb as *le-bu, la-bu, and to identify *bu with the base 
bu in the Si-hia and Lo-lo words, and */e, Ja, perhaps with Lo-lo lu, lo. 

20. Si-hia mozi-tsi oo Ji, fly. This is a compound formed by 
two synonymes. The first element mo# is apparently identical with 


Chinese mow Hi (“gadfly”), moz hse (“flies”) ; Siamese, Shan and 


* The primeval forms presumably are *be, d’e, ba, L'a, while ma, -m, may be suflixes 
or euphonic insertions. In this way we arrive at a satisfactory explanation of Si-hia pam-bu, 


bam-bu, by analyzing the latter into pa-m-bu, ba-m-bu. 
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Laos mez (“insect”); Pa-yi mydn-moai (“fly”); Ahom mlia (“white 
ant, firefly’), mdik (“mosquito’’); Lepcha (Hopeson) mazi-kon (“mos- 
quito”); Tibetan doz in the names of small insects (rgyas-pot bor-bu, 
“sugar-mite;” bov-nag, “dung-beetle”’), and Tibetan mus-ba, mug-pa 
(moth, worm”). The second element ts¢ is comparable with Nyi 
Lo-lo je-mu, A-hi Lo-lo yi-mu, Lo-lo-p°o ya-mu (possibly further 
relationship with Tibeto-Chinese ya, yiv, see No. 21). 

21. Si-hia mou-Suai, mou-ku Ft AE, bee. The first element mow 
is met with in Kanauri md-khar (“beehive”), in Chun-kia mo-vei 
(“bee’’), and Mo-so mba-me. According to J. Bacor (Les Mo-so, p. 29), 
this word literally means “honey-mother,” so that mba would signify 
“honey”? (me, “mother’’). At the same time we have in Mo-so ba-ler 
and in the written language mbar in the sense of “fly.” Mo-so mba, 
therefore, seems to be evolved from *mo-ba. This analysis is con- 
firmed by Chepan (Nepal) tu-mba (“bee”) and tu-m (“honey”), ' 
‘which shows that Mo-so mba (*mo-ba), in the same manner as 
Chun-kia mo-vei and Si-hia mou, has also the meaning “bee.” The 
element vez (= Mo-so ba) appears in Nyi Lo-lo d-la-vu-kid (“wild 
bee’). It is noteworthy that in the Indo-Chinese languages the 
notions “insect, fly, bee, honey” inhere in the same roots. There 
is the remarkable parallel: Tibetan bwzi-da (“bee’’), Chinese fus (from 
*bu7i) WE, Siamese pti (from *béii: Maspero, Bull. de /’ Ecole 
francaise, Vol. XI, p. 158), Ahom p‘rii. The Si-hia word, of course, 
bears no direct relation to this series, or to Lo-lo-p‘o byo (“bee’’), 
The latter is akin to Tromowa byo-mo, bya-mo, and Sikkim byam (“fly’’). 
These forms are contractions of *bu-yo, bu-ya, which, as a matter 
of fact, we meet in West Tibetan bu-yai (“humble-bee’’). The 


latter is by no means a corruption of buz-ba, as asserted by JAscuKy 


1 The element ¢u is related to another word for “fly” in the Mo-so written language, 
ndu, apparently coincident with A-hi Lo-lo do (“bee”). The same base is found in Mo-so 
bu-tu (“insect”), Lo-lo-p‘o Ayo-to (“mosquito”), and Nyi Lo-lo dla-ma (“bee”), from *do-la. 


rea 


{ 
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(Zibetan Dictionary, p. 393a), but an independent formation: yaw 
is a root-word with the meaning “insect,” that is found in Chepan 
and Burmese ya (“fly”), Kachin é-you (“mosquito”); Kanauri. yaa 
(“fly, bee”); Newari yamk-kela (“bee”), Tibetan s-b-rai (“fly, bee’), 
Lepcha (sum-)b-r-yor, Ahom ji, jin (“dragon-fly”’), Shan yiz; and 
Chinese yi (Wen-chou yav) ih, “fly.” ‘Tibetan -raz, that as in- 
dependent word occurs in West-Tibetan razi-iu (“fly”) and rati-si 
(“honey’’), is merely a phonetic variation of ya#, for in Sikkim we 
have se-byam and in Tromowa se-byom as equivalents of common 
Tibetan sbravi.1 It is therefore obvious that the latter has been 
evolved from *se-bu-rai == *se-bu-yai. Lepcha sum-bryoi is devel- 
oped from *su-bu-ryov, with a euphonic insertion of m between su 
and bu. The base *bu seems to be associated with Tibetan a-bu 
(“worm, insect”) and s-bu-r (“beetle’’); it is widely disseminated 
also in the languages of Nepal, in Lo-lo, and Si-hia (see Nos. 18, 22). 
The second element of the Si-hia word mou-Su (probably from *mou-su), 
in my opinion, may be correlated with the above Tibetan-Lepcha 
bases “se, su, Sikkim se-byam, Tromowa se-byom. | This s-base ap- 
pears also in Lohoron b°u-su-na (“mosquito”), Magar 0b‘u-s-na, 
Kuswar b°u-n-si. 

22. Si-hia mo-lu (possibly pronounced m-lu, m-ru, b-ru es 8), 


worm, snake. In order to understand this formation, it may be well 


to proceed from an analysis of Tibetan sbrul (“snake”), This com- 


plex word (at present articulated slrud only in Purig; Central 
Tibetan dul), as follows from a comparison with the facts of the 
cognate languages, presents a triple compound eyolved from *sa(se)- 


bu-ru-l, sa(se)-bu-lu-r. 1. The base “sa, se, si, is widely spread in 


* Ya-ta and ra-ta (that is, the subscribed letters y and 7) interchange within Tibetan: 
abras (“rice”)—Tromowa bya (Wasa, Vocabulary of the Tromowa Dialect of Tibetan, p. vi), 
k‘rag (“blood”)—Trom. k‘yag, abros-pa (“to flee”)—Trom. byo-po, ak‘rid-pa (“to guide”)— 
Trom. k'yi-ko, abrog-pa (“herdsman”}—Trom. byo-ko, brag (“rock”)—Trom. byag, gro 
(“wheat”)—Trom. gyo, ete. 
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Indo-Chinese: Limbu o-se-k;! Gyami S-re; Pea-p‘a a-si-ma, Chié-ko. 


_ste-na, Nyi Lo-lo Se-p‘ai; Mo-so jé; Chinese die, 2e, 3e, 86, Sa, sia 
he. As to Tibetan, it is found again in Central Tibetan sa-gu-tse 
(“worm”) and in the prefix s- of s-braz (see No. 21), s-rin (“worm, 
insect”), and sybu-r (“beetle”). 2. The base *bu (mu, mo) occurs in 
Tibetan qg-bu (“worm, insect;” q-bu-rii, “snake”’); Tibetan qbrug, 
Balti blug (“dragon, thunder’’), evolved from *abu-rug, abu-lug (“lug 
== Chinese lui, “dragon”); Tromowa bu, Sikkim bi-u (“serpent”), 
Bunan de-bu (“serpent’’), Lepcha bu (“serpent’’), Kiranti pu, T'akpa 
mrui (from *mo-rui), Manyak bru (from *bu-ru); Murmi pu-ku-rt; 
Gurun b'u-gu-ri; Magar bu-l (Mi-fiag bu-r); Kachin la-pu; Bhramu 
pat; Lo-lo (Se-) p‘ai, Lo-lo (BaBer) vu, Lisu fu; Kami pu-wi (besides, 
me-k°wi, m-k°we, ma-kut); Khambu dialects pu. 38. The base *lu, 
ru, is encountered as independent word in Mo-so du (“worm”’), Pa-yi 
low (“python”), in the second element of Lo-lo-p‘o bo-lu and Nyi 
Lo-lo bu-la-ma (both “butterfly’); in Sokpa ¢o-le (“snake”); in 
Manyak bru (“snake”), from *bu-ru; Tapka mruz, from *mo-ruc; 
further in Burmese k‘ra (also Burmese mrve, “serpent,” from *mo-ru-ve) 
and Tibetan k-lu (“cobra, serpent-demon”), evolved from *gu-lu, ku-lu, 
ku-ru (the first element appears in Central Tibetan sa-gu-tse, “worm,” 
Thado g%-l, “snake;’’ Ahom bu “worm; Murmi pu-ku-ri, Gurun 


b'u-gu-ri, ? T’oéu bri-gi, “snake; the latter from *bu-ri-gi, instead 


of *ru-gu), and finally in Tibetan *ru-g, lu-g of abrug, blug, previ- 


ously cited, and in s-bu-r (“beetle’’), from *se-bu-ru. As demon- 
strated by Si-hia and Mo-so Ju on the one hand and by Tibetan 
k-lu and s-b-rul on the other hand, the final g of *rug, lug is not 


inherent in the stem, but is either a terminating affix (*ru-q, lu-g), 


1 Kanauri sa-pds and Miltan sabas appear to be loan-words from modern Indo-Aryan 
sapa, sap (from Sanskrit sarpa). 
2 Corresponding to Miléan and Bunan gur-gu-ri, “thunder” (A. CUNNINGHAM, Ladék, 


. 403), which I conceive as a gemination (*gu-ri-gu-ri), and to Kanauri gur-gur (“thunder’’). 
Pp ) i) gu-rg gurg 
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or the survival of the above base *gw; in this case abrug would 
represent a triple compound, contracted from *gbu-lu-gu. For this 
reason I conceive also Chinese lui (“dragon’’) as lu-7i, that is, stem 
lu + affix 2; this opinion, from the viewpoint of Chinese, is con- 
firmed: by the form /ée for Ju-#i in the dialect of Wen-chou. In 
Ladakhi and Lahitl, “snake’’ is called rul; possibly rud has arisen 
from a contraction of ru-lu, that is, a gemination of the base *rz, 
lu. On this assumption, sbrul would even be a quadruple compound 
(*se-bu-ru-lu), each element having the significance “worm, snake.” 
It is conceivable, however, that the final -/ of sbrul, rul, is merely 
an affix on the same footing as -g, -n (compare spre-l, “monkey,” 
derived from spre). There can be no doubt of the fact that Si-hia 
mo-lu is composed of the two bases dealt with under 2 and 3. 
What may be questioned is solely the correct articulation of the 
Si-hia speakers, as there is a somewhat wide range of possibilities 
in the allied languages. Magar bu-l, for instance, might tempt one 
to restore a Si-hia form *mu-l; but considering the close affinity of 
Si-hia with Lo-lo and Mo-so, where we have the base Ju, I be- 
lieve we are justified in adhering to a Si-hia word of the type 
mo-lu, m-lu. 

23. Si-hia wei (perhaps wi, wd) Fg, dragon = Mo-so 1d, I-wé, 


from *lé-wé (compare Wen-chou lée for lui He) The Mo-so ele- 


ment /d, /-, has perhaps survived in Tibetan abrug (“dragon, thun- 


— der’’), Balti b-lug, possibly evolved from *gbu (“worm, snake”)- lug 


(*lug = Chinese wi, “dragon’’). It is therefore not necessary to 
regard A-hi Lo-lo Jo as a mere loan-word from Chinese lui, as pro- 
posed by Litrarp,' but Lo-lo /o may very well be anciently allied 
to Mo-so 16, Tibetan *lug, and Chinese dui. There is a further pos- 


sibility that this root is connected with the base lu (“worm”) men- 


* Bull. de Ecole frangaise, Vol. 1X, p. 557. 
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tioned afore, if */ug and luz be lu-g and lu-%; that is, if the finals 
g and % should not be inherent in the stem, but merely terminating 
suffixes. This is confirmed by Wen-chou Jée. 

24, Si-hia ri-% or possibly rz (with nasalized 2) 44, bear = A-hi 
Lo-lo ré-mo, Lo-lo-p‘o vé-mo (Liérarp, Aw Yun-nan, p. 214); Hua 
Lisu wo; Lo-lo (BaBER) wo; Mi-fiag (BaBer) re. Further relation- 
ship seems to exist with Tibetan dred (“yellow bear’’) to be ana- 
lyzed into d-re-d, so that the initial d- would have to be regarded 
as a prefix somehow related to Tib. dom (“black bear,” Ursus tibe- 
tanus, Sanskrit bhalluka). 

25. As we note in the preceding example an alternation of r 
and v in the Lo-lo dialects, I am inclined to connect Si-hia ro Hf] 
(“wolf”) with Nyi Lo-lo ve and A-hi Lo-lo vé-mo. 

26. Si-hia dzei, zei (2di) Bl] #3, panther = Lo-lo ze, 2d; Mo-so 
ze; Tibetan g-zi-g; Lepcha syi-cak. eee 

27, Si-hia wo Ab, hog, swine = A-hi Lo-lo vye, Nyi Lo-lo and 
~ Lo-lo-p‘o ve, Pou-p‘a and Ché-ko va; Lisu a-ve; Mo-so bu, bo; Miao 


ba; 


; Newari pa (“boar’’); GeSits‘a va; Tibetan (written language) 


pa-g (in many dialects p‘a); Kanauri’fa-7; Burmese va-k (vet); 
Thado vo-k; in Khambu dialects ba-k, p‘a-k, ba, b'a, bo, po, pa. ' 
In view of Mo-so bw, bo, the series mu of the Tai languages and 


Chui-kia possibly may belong to the same ‘root. ? 


1. Linguistic Survey of India, pt. 111, Vol. 1, p. 344. ' 

2 The coincidence of the type vak, bak, ete., with Old Javanese wdk, Kawi wék, 
Sumban we, Malayan babi (“hog”), etc, is hardly fortuitons.. One of the great centres 
where the domestication of the pig (Sus indicus, traceable to the wild form Sus vittatus) 
was brought about in.a prehistoric age was located in southeastern Asia, inclusive of Java, 
This species gradually extended to Yiin-nan, Sze-ch‘uan, southwestern Kan-su, and farther 
into Tibetan territory. In Sze-ch‘uan and Kan-su it meets with the species of northern 
China, which, as far as we can judge at present, is the product of an ancient Chinese 
domestication from indigenous wild material. These zodlogical results may account also 
for the fact that the Chinese nomenclature relative to swine is perfectly independent, being 


without parallels in T‘ai and Tibeto-Burman. 


Fee ene 


hi 


ea San a ee ea 


eee 
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28, Si-hia k°u, Oa JAY, dog — Mo-so £4, h’e, hii; A-hi Lo-lo 
ki, Nyi Lo-lo é¢; Lo-lo-p‘o é6; Mili Si-fan (Davies, Yiin-nan, p. 360) 
é6; Northern Lo-lo (Davius) ksé (from *hi-si?); Ytin-nan Tibetan 
(Davis) ¢s°6, (Monseia) tsd; Ya-C'io Miao and Hua Miao k-le (from 
*ki-le; Hei Miao la (“dog”); Bunan kyu; Tibetan, in general, k°yi 
(K‘ams ‘ye, Jyaruh and Spiti £7, Gobits’a d-ga and k-ta); Digaru 
n-kwi, Dafla 7-42, Miri e-k2; Burmese k‘we, Kachin gwi. The primeval 
form seems to be *gi, 9/7. I am not convinced that Chinese hou, 
ku fj belongs to this series. 

29. Si-hia tsai-Yu (tsai-éuai), deai-¥u 32 2M, rat. The first ele- 
ment appears to be related to Mo-so dse (“rat”), Tibetan tsi, tsi-tsi 
(“mouse, shrew’), Bunan myu-tsi (“rat, mouse’), ! Burmese wet 
(written Arvak). The word seems to be imitative of the animal’s 
voice (compare Malayan tikus, “mouse,” Javanese tit, “piping of 
the mouse;” Sikkim ti#-rjiv, “shrew ;” Turkish syckan, syéan, Kirgiz 
éitkan, “mouse; Magyar cziczkény, “shrew”). Lo-lo e and Chi-ko 
a-i (stem ¢ with prefix a) correspond to Tibetan byi. The second 
element of the Si-hia compound is presumably identical with Chinese 
du fl (“rat, rodent’). ‘ 

30. Si-hia lo-wo ii] Ak, hare = Lo-lo lo: Lo-lo-p‘o a-lo (lo 
with prefixed a), ti-h-lo, and in the cycle ta-lo;* Nyi Lo-!o a-8-la; 
Mo-so to-le. The element wo of Si-hia lo-wo possibly is akin to the 


second element of Tibetan ri-bov, ri-voi (Tromowa and Sikkim 


* In Kami, myw means “rat”? (Houvcuton, ./.R.4.8., 1895, p. 137). 

? Lrirarp, du Yun-nan, p. 280; the element za, as shown by the phonetic variations 
¢i and ¢o in the cognate idioms (perhaps also Siamese /d-/ay belongs to the series) is in- 
digenous. Lo-lo-p‘o ¢a-do, accordingly, bears no relation to Mongol ¢aulai, tolai, Kal- 
muk Zudai (from *¢abulaz, Old Mongol tabdlga), Yakut tabisyan, Orkhon Inscriptions 
tabysyan, Osmanli tawsan, Khitan ¢‘ao-li 4) Ea or. [4 il (K. Sutratori, Sprache 
des Hiung-nu Stammes, p. 44). The case of Nyi Lo-lo ¢‘o 3-Ja, used in. the duodenary cycle 
for the year of the hare, is different.. As rightly observed by P. ViaL (Dict. frangais-lolo, 
p. 201), this ¢°o is of Chinese origin (¢‘w Di ), as is likewise Siamese ¢‘o employed in 
the cycle. ; 
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‘ri-gon); but I do not feel certain of this. Tibetan -bow is compa- 
rable with Ahom paz, Shan pavzi-lat (“hare’’), ! 

31. Si-hia la Hf, stag = Nyi Lo-lo la (“chevrotain;” la-re, 
“musk’’); Lo-lo of T“ung River (Bazer) /6 (“musk-deer’); Mi-fiag 
(Bazer) lie (¢d.); Tibetan g-la (id.); Chinese lu-k JIB (“stag’’). Lo-lo 
re (“musk’’) seems to tally with Chinese ¥6, 3 BR. 


32. The designation for the domestic fowl in Si-hia is wo-yao 


fh BB. This is a compound formed by the two synonymes wo — 


and yao, each of which has the general meaning “bird.”” As shown 
by the Si-hia form and by what is found in other Tibeto-Burman 
languages, Tibetan bya (“bird, fowl’), which at first sight appears 
as a primitive stem-word, has resulted from a contraction of *ba 
(va) or bo (vo) + ya. In Balti and Purig a glide is still audible 
between the initial sonant and y (beya-po). ; | 
_ Si-hia wo and Tibetan *ba, va, occur in Nyi Lo-lo | va (“bird’’), 
used only in the written language. ? In the idioms of Nepal, wa 
is the generic of birds of the fowl kind; Chepanh (mo-)wa (“bird”) 
and wa (“fowl”); T’ocu mar-wo (“bird”); Limbu wa-bha-le; Magar 
gwha-bha (bha corresponding to Tib. po, “male,” in bya-p‘o, “roos- 
ter”) and gwa-ja (correctly analyzed by Hodgson into g-wa-ja; regard- 
ing g- see No. 33); Murmi hwa-ba; Sunwar (Darjeeling district) 
. wo-a; Khambu wa-pa (“rooster”). Kami ka-va, ta-va (a-bwi, “roos- 
ter,” oie) wa-d, “to crow’); * Lepcha fo; Kachin wu, « (“fowl”), 
Si-hia yao and Tibetan *ya are found in Nyi Lo-lo ye (“fowl’’), 
ye-pu (“rooster”), ye-p‘d (“hen”); A-hi Lo-lo ye: (ye-p‘u, “rooster ;”” 


* It is possible that Tibetan 7i-boz means “wild ass” (ri, “mountain, wilderness;” 
bon-bu or bon-bo, “ass”). The long ears form the point of comparison between hare and 
donkey: compare Nyi Lo-lo a-3la-la-mu (“donkey ;” literally, “hare-horse’’); Persian yvergos 
(“hare;” literally, “donkey’s ear’’). 

2 P. Viat, Dictionnaire frangais-lolo, p. 78 (see chauve-souris). Baber gives for 
Lo-lo of the T‘ung River wo (“fowl”). 


* B. Houeuton, J.R.A.S., 1895, pp. 116, 118. As to fa in ka-va compare No. 33. | 


a ei 


a cha STS Dery! NF re a 


| 
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pu = Tib. p‘o); Lo-lo-p‘o yi-po; P°u-p‘a ya-p'u-ma; Hua Lisu ai-ya, 
White Lisu a-yé-r; Mo-so a, a-me (compare P‘u-v‘a e-ma and Ché-ko 
e-me, beside za-p‘o-ma; Thado a, “bird,” d-pi, “hen”’); Murmi nam-ya, 
Gurui nem-ya; Chin p‘a-yé. As Tibetan bya was formerly taken 
for a stem-word, it was subjected to erroneous comparisons; it cannot 
directly be correlated, for fndteudey with Newart /‘azi-gal, as proposed 


by Conravy (Causativ-Bildung, p. 105), in which the element gal 


coincides with Sog-pa ¢‘a-kol, and jamz with Kiranti Gov-wa. On 


the other hand, we meet in Newari and also in Pahri a form j‘a-va, 
which seems to be the antecedent of the contraction jan As ja 
corresponds to ya in other languages of Nepal, we may equalize 
the two forms, which answer to *ya, with the second element of 
Tibetan bya; Central Tibetan j‘a, j‘ya, however, is a recent affair, 
developed from bya, — a specific Tibetan home-affair which has nothing 
to do with Newari ja. ' | : 

33. Si-kia hu-kid, gu-gid, gu-g’i (ku-kiat) igh oe, phoenix (in 
Buddhist texts presumably for the designation of the Garuda). The 
literal meaning of this compound is “the bird gu (ku);” for the 
second element is identical with Nyi Lo-lo ge (“bird, fowl’), Black 
Lisu a-ke (“chicken”), Hor-pa gyo, and Magar g-wa-ja (see No. 32). 
This base appears also in Mi-fiag ge-ji (“bird’’) and Mo-so gi-& 
(“duck;” a borrowed from Chinese ya AB ), and further points to 
the Tai languages: Shan and Dioi kai, Siamese and Laos kai, 
White Tai £é (“bird, chicken’’), developed from *gaz (Annamese ga), 
Chun-kia and Hua Miao kai; and to Chinese *yi, hi 4 (“fowl, 

1 The Si-hia word for “egg” is unfortunately not given. It is a felicitous suggestion 
of B. Houvsuron (J.R.4.S., 1896, p. 36), in view of radically different words for “egg” 
in Tibetan (sgo-@) and Burmese (u), taken with the diversity of the name for the domestic 
fowl in the two languages, that the fowl was not kept by the Burmans in prehistoric times 


prior to their separation from the Tibetans. Even in the Lo-lo dialects the words for “egg” 


are at. variance; Nyi $/a, A-hi ¢‘0, Lo-lo-p‘o fw, Black Lisu a-Je-fu, Hua Lisu ai-ya-k'u. 


‘Tibetan sgo-na, sgon-na, or sgov, appears in the written language of the Mo-so as gd, to 


which a-ku, a-kvu, of the oral language, is perhaps related. 
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rooster’), Cantonese and Hakka kaz, Kuei-chou gi. As to forma- 
tions analogous to the Si-hia compound, compare Nyi Lo-lo kidi-ge 
(‘pheasant’). The first element gu, ku, appears to be identical with 
Tibetan go-bo (“eagle;” stem go), Tibetan g-lay (“eagle,” from *go- 
lag), Kanaurt g-ol-t°és (“vulture’’), Mo-so ko-n, ko-n-do (“eagle’’), 
Lepcha ho-juk ge-bo fo (“a species of eagle’). The last named cannot 
be identified with Tibetan kyab-ajug dge-ba, as proposed by Grisn- 
WEDEL (Lepcha Dictionary, p. 26), but Lepcha ko-juk is the pho- 
netic equivalent of Tibetan k°yu#, evolved from *g0~jui, go-yun, the 
element *go being identical with go (“eagle”). Tibetan k‘yui was 
heretofore known to us solely as a rendering of Sanskrit garuda, 
but, as demonstrated by Kanauri k‘yui pya (“eagle’’)' and by the | 
very phonetic development of the word itself, it originally had the 
significance “eagle.” The Si-hia compound, accordingly, means 
“eagle-bird.” 

34. The Si-hia word for “heaven” is mo ¥%, and that for 
“sun” is mo fhe. As these two Chinese characters represent a 
sound-combination mo of the same tone (the entering lower one), 
the two words, separated in the glossary, apparently are identical, 
the single stem mo combining the two significances “heaven” and 
“sun.” This state of affairs is confirmed by Lo-lo, where we meet 
the same base mu in the same tone and with the same duplicity 
of meaning, as well as by Mo-so mu, md. It is obvious that the 
Si-hia word for “sun” has nothing in common with Tibetan n7-ma, 
hich Me cluanoy haa added sto it, or with Chinese *27-t, wi-t Ff , 
coincident with Tibetan #7. The affinity of Si-hia, in this case, 
decidedly points to Lo-lo and Mo-so In Mo-so, “heaven” is mu, 
mé (written language also mu-n); in A-hi Lo-lo mu; in Nyi Lo-lo, 


the vowel is but dimly sounded, so that P. Vian writes m(u), while 


' T. G. Bawry, J. RAS, 1911, p. 335, 
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Lrérarp! transcribes the corresponding word in P‘u-p‘a m. This 
m enters into composition with ke, kd in Nyi Lo-lo m*-k'e, m«-kd 
(Hua Lisu mu-kua), and with ti in Ché-ko (m-ti-ma). The former 
presents an exact analogon with Tibetan m-k‘a (“heaven’’),. which 
accordingly is evolved from *mu-ka.? In Jyaruh we have te-mu 
(“heaven’’). The Lo-lo-p‘o dialect has combined the base mé with 
ni-mo (= Tib. 7z-ma, “sun’’) into mé-ii-mo (“heaven”), and employs 
the same compound mé-/i in the sense of “sun.” The base ji 
becomes ni in P*u-p‘a (ni-zé-ma) and Ché-ko (ni-ma).* A-hi Lo-lo 
has mu-zo for “sun,” besides li-ki;+ Mo-so (written language) mi 
(“sun”). In Black Lisu mu-ts‘a and White Lisu mé-c‘a the meaning 
is perspicuous, being “heat of heaven” (tsa, “hot’? — Lo-lo and 
Tibetan ts‘a). The same root covers much ground also in the Bur- 
mese languages: Karen md, ta-md, Yintale ta-mii-n, other dialects 
tti-mu, mi mi-i; ° Kachin la-mu. 

85. Another Si-hia word, although I cannot trace it in Lo-lo 
or Mo-so, may be discussed in this connection, as it belongs to the 
same semasiology. This is transcribed in Chinese ku(gw)-yii-mo 
y ffi 1% and is translated by Mr. Ivanov “supreme Heaven.” 
The character mo, as, for instance, also in lo-mo ad = /om 
= Tibetan kron-pa, k‘rom-pa (see No. 114), serves to denote a 
final -m. The combination ku-yi, written in the same manner, is 


intended also for the numeral “five,” which may be restored to 


1 Bull. de U Eeole francaise, Vol. 1X, p. 550. 

* These comparative considerations, again, refute the unwarranted opinion that Tibetan 
mk‘a should be a Sanskrit loan-word (see T‘ounxq Pao, 1914, p. 101); on the contrary, 
it is a dissyllabic compound framed from Indo-Chinese elements. The element ‘a appears 
in Kami as 4d, h'u, k'u-sui, and kau-sani. 

2 The Lo-lo dialects make a far-reaching use of the stem mz in the terminology 
relative to atmospheric phenomena: mu-ho and a-mu-ho (“rain”), mu-hlé and a-mu-si (“wind’’), 
mu-dé (“thunder’’), mu-llo (“lightning”), etc. Compare also E. Huser, Bull. de [Ecole 
frangaise, Vol. V, 1905, p. 324. 

“ The element 42 perhaps coincides with the prefix 4e- in Jyarun ke-ni. 

° Gazetteer of Upper Burma and the Shan States, Part I, Vol. I, p. 650. 
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k-iti, k-iu (see above, p. 13). In the same manner, the transcrip- 
tion ku-yié-mo leads to the restitution k-vum or g-iwm, which in 
my opinion may be correlated with Tibetan d-gui and g-nam (“sky, 
heaven’’) and Burmese kovi-hai. 

36. Si-hia mo 1, fire = A-hi Lo-lo mu-té, mé-te, Nyi Lo-lo 
mu-tu, P°u-p‘a mi-to (Lo-!o-p‘o and Lisu a-to; that is, stem to with 
prefixed a-), Ché-ko bze-tu; | Mo-so md, mz; Tibetan md, me; Lepcha 
mi; Newari mi; Khambu dialects mu. ; 

37. Si-hia tse, dsei, jet Fl) 4%, water — Nyi Lo-lo je, A-hi 
Lo-lo yi-j’e, Lo-lo-p‘o vi-dye (dye from *je);? Mo-so jie (beside gi) ; 
Lisu a-éia, i-Cia; Dhimal ¢i; Limbu éua; Migmi m-“i-n; Jyaruh 
ti-ci (a dissyllabic split of the primitive form; also in Chinese Swi 
IK we have the 7z-vowel); Li-fan Tibetan tse. The last two 
forms are nearer to the Si-hia and the Lo-lo series than ¢wu of the 
Tibetan written language, which represents a later stage of devel- 
opment; but also in Tibetan we have the base ¢é (¢) in g-é-n 
(“urine”); * compare Kachin n-sin (“water’’). Lepcha jz-t (“urine’’), 
derived from the same root, is certainly identical with the Si-hia 
and Lo-lo type for “water,” jet, je. There can be no doubt also 
that the aspirate of Tibetan éu is secondary, and that cu has been 
evolved from *¢u, ju (t-4u, d-2u), still preserved in the derivation 
b-cu-d (“juice, sap”);* Newari éo (“urine”). Tibetan é‘ab, the word 


for “water” in the respectful and elegant language, seems to be a 


* As indicated by Miao-tse 26 (“fire”), the element zu, 0, fe, in Lo-lo, is an independ- 
ent word meaning “fire,” so that the above compounds consist of two synonymes. 

2 Considering Karen 7d, in cognate languages ¢i and tai (Gazetteer of Upper Burma 
and the Shan States, Part I, Vol. I, p. 652), Kami tw, td, and ¢uz, Thado faz, Jyarun 
ti-ct, Miao-tse ¢-Je, Kanaurt ¢¢ (Linguistic Survey of India, Vol. Ill, pt. 1, p 428), we 
probably have to assume a primeval form *d-Ze, ¢-3e, from which the type je, ci, etc., was 
evolved. 

5 In view of the Chi-ko form 22 (“urine”), it seems admissible to associate the Lo-lo 
series of the same meaning (A-hi zo, P‘u-p‘a a-zo, Lo-lo-p‘o de-vi) with Tibetan g-¢v-z. 


* Also in 6-cu, b-Gu-s (“to scoop water”). 
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compound, presumably formed by contraction of ¢% + bab (“to flow ;” 
compare @bab-cu, “river, rain’), as we have snabs (“mucus, snivel’’), 
from *sna-bab-s (literally, “nose-flowing’’).' Also Tibetan ¥wa 
(“flood’’), ¢ar(-pa), “rain,” and m-é%-l-ma (“saliva’’) seem to belong 
to the same root. 

38. Si-hia wei, wi, bd Fe, snow = Mo-so (written language) be, 
(coll.)’ m-be (from *mu-be); Nyi Lo-lo va, A-hi uo, wo; Shan and 
Laos nam m-we (from *mu-we); Lisu wa; Bunan mu; Chepan ¢ée-pu 
(“ice”); Newart éva-pom (from *¢e-va-pom); Tibetan k°a-ba, k°a-wa. 
This case bears out the interesting fact that -ba, the second element 
of the Tibetan word, is not the affixed particle ba, but is an inde- 
pendent base meaning “snow;’ as in West-Tibetan “snow” is called 
ka, the combination k‘a-ba (K“a-wa) presents a compound consisting 
of two synonymes. Moreover, Tibetan k‘a is evolved from *ga: the 
latter base occurs in gazis (“snow, ice, glacier’’); gazis is to be ana-: 
lyzed into ga#-s (-s being a suffix), and ga# is a compound con- 
tracted from *ga-ai, for in Bunan we have the base az as inde- 
pendent word for “ice.” The latter notion is expressed in Miléaa 
by pam, paz, which accordingly presents a contraction of *ba-an, 
*ba being identical with the above base be, wa, wo for “snow.” 
The Miléan word sheds light also on Newari éva-pom (from *ée-va- 
-pom), which is a triple, and eventually even a quadruple compound. 
Finally the question may be raised whether Chinese piv (from *bin, 
Annamese ba7) MAK (“ice”) does not belong to the same group. 
89. Si-hia 16, lo, or ro Hf}, wind = Nyi Lo-lo mu $-le, A-hi 
Lo-lo mu h-lo (or h-lé);* Burmese le, Kachin /a-ru (“storm”), ? Ahom 
rau, raw (“air, atmosphere’), The Si-hia stem-word has survived 
in the prefix r- of Tibetan rluz (“wind”) and rdzi (“wind”), which 

 Conravy, Lndochin. Causativ-Bildung, p. 101. 

* The form -lo is evidently a contraction of *Ae-lo, as shown by Lisn me-hei, mi-hi 


“wind”), 
* Kachin m-do% (“wind”), evolved from *mu-don (mu = f.o-lo mu). 
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accordingly are developed from *ro-lu and *ro-det, Comparison 
with Bunan Jaz, Burmese lua, Ahom and Shan /wm, lom, Siamese 
lom, Chun-kia rum, rém (“wind”), bears out the fact that Tibetan 
*ro-luz is a compound formed by two synonymes, each conveying 
the notion “wind.” Mo-so dr! is obviously identical with Tibetan 


ur (“roar of a tempest”), to which possibly also the element ru of 


Kachin la-ru belongs; presumably Tibetan wr is only a metathesis 


of ru = *ro (“wind”). 

40. Si-hia le, lo Hf, earth, field = Mo-so le (“field”), Hua 
Miao liat, Hei Miao li, Ya-¢‘io Miao lie (S. R. Cuarke, Among the 
Tribes in South-West China, p. 312); LuSai and Lai lo, Rank‘ol 
lot, Kami la, le, Meitei and Thado law, Sh6 lai, Burmese lay-ya (le) ; 
Red Karen lya, ké-la; Len-ki Miao le (“earth”); Khamti le-tuin 
(“earth”); [possibly Shan and Ahom na (“field”); Siamese and Chun- 
kia na;] Chepan b-lu (“cultivated field’: Hopason, The Phenia, 
Vol. Il, p. 46); Tibetan £-Ju-7-s (“cultivated land, field, a complex 
of fields’). 

41. Si-hia lu jE , stone. This word occurs in the compound 
lu-yt (“mineral coal ;” ye @, means “charcoal’’), corresponding in 
sense to Tibetan rdo-so.? The word lu answers to Mo-s9 lu, 16, 
lu-n, lu-pa; Nyi Lo-lo lu-ma, A-hi Lo-lo lo-mo or lo-po, Lo-lo-p‘o 
lo-di, P‘u-p‘a lo-ka, Ché-ko lo-ma; Black Lisu lu-t2, White Lisu lo-t7; 
Karen /é, Yintale lo-n, Mané /#, in other dialects of this group lo, 


lo-m, lo-m-tu;? Kachin n-loz; Khambu dialects luz;* Lepcha laz, 


luz; Mismi m-p-la; Newari lo-ho; Toca yo-lo-pi, Sok-pa é%-lo; 


1 Transcribed h’eur by M. Bacor (Les Mo-so, p. 52). 
* Coal is nowhere found in Tibet. It is known there, however, as a produce of China, 
as noticed at Si-ning and other marts and border-places. 
® Gazetteer of Upper Burma and the Shan States, Part I, Vol. I, pp. 650, 651. 
Possibly also Siamese plot. (“jewel”) belongs to this group. The element ¢u is related to 
do in Tibetan r-do. 
‘* Linguistic Survey of India, Vol. MII, pt. 1, p. 346. — 
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Jyarun ru-gu; Tibetan r-do, from *lu-to, lu-do, ru-do, or ra-do (Bu- 
nan ra, Miléan ra-g, ra-k; Ya-¢io and Hua Miao re, “stone”, 

42, Si-hia si, 2¢ s§H, grass = Mo-so zi; Bunan, Miléan and 
Kanaurt ¢%; A-hi Lo-lo 47; Nyi Lo-lo Se, Lo-lo-p‘o s6-ba; Lo-lo of 
Tung River (BaBer) jzh-pa; Meng-hua Lo-lo so; Yiin-nan Tibetan 
(Davigs) su, (Monseta) tsoa; Central Tibetan tsa; Ladakht and Lahil 
sa; Balti and Purig r-tswa (tsva), s-tswa; Tibetan written language 
rtswa; Chinese ts‘ao Fs, Hai-nan saw, 

43, Si-hia fu #8 (probably to be restored to ie vo; fo?), 
flower = Mo-so bo-bo, ba-ba;  A-hi Lo-lo vi-lo, Nyi Lo-lo vi-lu, 
Lo-lo-p°o ve-lu; White Lisu su-wei, Hua Lisu su-wye (Newari s-wor); 
Kiranti (buz-)wai; Gyami k°wa; Miléan uw; Karen po; possibly also 
Chinese hua, hwa, fa 4%, as proposed by Mr. Ivanov. 

44, Si-hia ¢%i-ma WH fifi, orange. This word corresponds to 
Nyi Lo-lo éu-se-ma and Tibetan ts‘a-lum-pa. According to a pho- 
netic law (see Phonology, § 1), Si-hia é7 is the equivalent of Tibetan 
é*a, tsa. It is reasonable to suppose that the term in the three 
languages is a loan-word, but its history is still obscure. In A-hi 
Lo-lo, the name for the orange is Isles explained by Lirfrarp ! 
from Chinese huaz kuo Ta a (“yellow fruit’). 

45, Si-hia tsu-nz BA. ie man, homo (nz being a suffix) = Nyi 
Lo-lo ts‘0, A-hi.Lo-lo ts‘u, Lo-lo-p‘o ts‘a, Black Lisu ts‘ou-tsa, White 
Lisu ts‘o-tsay Hua Lisu la-ts‘u-n; P‘u-p‘a ¢6, Ché-ko a-cé; Mo-so zu-Cu 
(zu = A-hi zo-p‘o, Lo-lo-p‘o u-¢é'-me, P‘u-p‘a 2a, Burmese sé, Yo, 
“vir’); Len-ki Miao tsi-ne. Further relationship may exist with 
Manyak (Hopeson) ¢°o (“man”), Tibetan ts°o (“number, host’’), 
plural suffix of living beings and pronouns, and possibly with Chi- 


nese tsu-t, tswo-t AK. (“servant, retainer, soldier,” etc.), In Lepcha, 


+ Bull. de VEcole francaise, Vol. 1X, p. 557. 
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the males of some animals are expressed by a-tsu, as, luk (“sheep’’), 
luk-tsu (“ram”); mén (“pig”); mdn-tsu (“boar’’). | 

46, Si-hia gu-tsw (stu-tsu, wu-tsu) =. il or IL BE, king. This 
is the Si-hia term for “king,’’ handed down in the Annals of the 
Sung Dynasty (Sung shi, Ch. 485, p. 8). ° This title was officially 
adopted in 1082 by King Li Ytian-hao 4S 7G 5&,* and is said to 
have the meaning of khagan Wl YF. The reasons why I prefer the 
reading gu are prompted by the results of linguistic comparison, as 
stated below, and by the fact that Rashid-eddin calls the King of 
Tangut rg 8KAS Lung-Sadir-ght pbyole As4J.° Lung-Sadir ap- 
pears to be intended for his name, while ghu is his title (“king”). 
Parallels to the Si-hia title we meet in Nyi Lo-lo. tse ko-ts‘o 
(“chef de village”) * and o-ko-ts‘o (“homme de la téte” = chef). * 


I: 


The Lo-lo word ts‘o means “man,” and as the corresponding Si-hia 
word is tsu (No. 45), we are perfectly justified in identifying with 
it the second element of gu-tsu. The attribute “the man, the male’ 
in the royal title is very similar to the p‘o in ancient Tibetan 
rgyal-p‘o.° Si-hia gu belongs to the base *go (“head, chief’’) that 
we find in Tibetan m-go (“head”), a-(m-)go-pa (“head man, chief, 
alderman’), go-7-ma (“a superior, emperor”); Nyi Lo-lo ge-mu (“king, 
emperor’), A-hi Lo-lo 70-ma, rié-mu, wo-mé (these variants illustrate 
very well that Si-hia gu could have been sounded also zu, wu; gu, 


at any rate, represents the older form, and zu, wu, a subsequent 


development; at the same time, these phonetic variants of A-hi 


* G. B. Matinwanina, 4 Grammar of the Rong (Lepcha) Language, p. 25. 
* G, Devirta, L’Ecriture du royaume de Si-hia, p. 17. 
% F. v. Erpmann, Uebersicht der dltesten tiirkischen Vilkerstimme nach Raschid-ud- 
din, p. 62 (Kasan, 1841); E. Buocuer, Inscriptions turques de l Orkhon, p. 51. 
“ P. ViaL, Diet. frangats-lolo, p. 344 (see village). Regarding ¢s‘ie (<village”) see 
No. 47. 
5 Ibid., p. 79. 
® Z'oung Pao, 1914, p. 102, note 2. 
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testify to the correctness of the equation here proposed); and Mo-so 
gi-bu (“king’’). 

47, Si-hia tsd-ni, town. This word is known to me only from 
the note given by M. Pstiior in Journal asiatique (1914, mai-juin, 
p. 506). Mr. Ivanov ‘has equalized the Si-hia word with a Tibetan 
term transcribed by ia in Russian dzon; this is intended for dzom, 
written language r-dzo7. Mr. Ivanov certainly does not visualize 
the Tibetan word groz, as supposed by M. Pelliot; and Mr. Ivanov, 
as will be seen presently, is quite right in his conception of the 
matter. First of all, the Si-hia word tsd-ni (stem tsd, ni being a 
suffix) corresponds to Nyi Lo-lo ts‘e (“village”) and to the first 
element in Mo-so je-nua (“village”); Ahom ée (“town’’), Shan ée 
(“province’); Tibetan ts‘o in yul-ts‘o, grov-ts‘o (“village”). A-hi 
Lo-lo Aye (“village”), in all probability, is derived from a different 
base; and, as shown by the compound k‘ye-ra-mo (Lifrarp: “bourg”), 
is connected with Tibetan k‘yer in grov-k‘yer (“town”). Tibetan 
k‘yer, k°ye-r, is a contraction of *k‘ye-ra, exactly corresponding to 
A-hi k®ye-ra-mo, and consists of the bases k‘ye (“house,” from which 


also the word kyi-m, “house,” is derived; primeval form *gi, g’i) ' 


* Tibetan £‘y2m (“house”) has been brought together with Burmese zm by B. Houeuton © 
(J.R.4.S., 1896, p. 44). In the Kuki-Chin languages, with the exception of Mei-tei, it is 
im or in. The Mo-so word for “house” is given by M. Bacor in theform gy. In Bunan, 
“house” is gyum (Lepcha k‘yum, Abor e-kum, and Meitei yum, show likewise the w-vowel). 
Mo-so and Bunan have preserved the original initial sonant; and in view of Moso gi and 
Burmese tm, we are bound to presume that Tibetan /‘yim is evolved from *gz-cm or gi-yim 
(Bunan from *gi-yum, compare Meitei yum), the aspirate surd being a subsequent develop- 
ment. Newari ¢c‘em and Thado cen (“house’’) have arrived at the same stage as Tibetan 
k‘yim. Tibetan *gi, further, corresponds to Chinese *gia, kia Be and Hei Miao gie 
(“house”). In regard to the change of initial guttural sonant into surd compare Chinese 
*git (kit) eB (“to fear”), Bunan gyar-cum with Ahom kv, kiiw (Shan uw) and Tibetan 
s-krag-pa. In the same manner as /‘yim, also Tibetan Jam (“road’’) is a compound formed 
from *la-am; for in Newari we find Ja (“road’’) beside Zam, and in Bunan am, am-tsi, om, 
Miléan om (“road”); Tibetan */a is presumably identical with Za (“mountain-pass”), so that 


lam would mean “road leading over a pass,” practically the only kind of road in Tibet. 
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and ra (ra-ba), “enclosure, wall, pen, fold.” The word k‘yer, ac- 
cordingly, signifies an “assemblage or block of houses.’”’! Si-hia 
ts (probably to be restored to dzd, jd) is finally found also in 
Tibetan rdzoz, which doubtless is divisible into r-dzo-7% and evolved 
from *ra-dzo-% (*ra = ra, “enclosure’’), The usual pronunciation 
in Central and Eastern Tibet is jor.” There is, in all. probability, 
further relationship with Chinese *dzov, jon (dzian, ziazt) He (“ wall’). 
Rashid-eddin narrates that the people of Tangut have dwelt in towns 
and steppes since oldest times. : 

Two other Tibetan words merit consideration in this connection, — 
gron (“town’’) and k°rom (“market, bazar’). Both apparently represent 
parallels developed from the same base, *y-rov (rom), rom and rom 
being identical. Both the primeval form *gi and the later develop- 
ment *£% are encountered in the cognate languages: No-su Lo-lo 
gt kao, Kuei-chou Chun-kia ge, Kuang-si Chun-kia heo (“market ;” 
S. R. Crarke, Zribes in South- West China, p. 310); Ya-t‘io Miao hi; 
Nyi Lo-lo &e, A-hi Lo-lo é%; Ki-lao k@, Hua Miao h°u (“market”) ; 
Kuki-Chin: Lai-kwa, Rank‘ol ka, Thado and Lusai hua, Meitei ha-/ 
(“village”). Tibetan *rov, rom, may be compared with Kachin ma-re7, 
ma-re (“village;’’ ma being a prefix), Burmese rwa. 

48, Si-hia ¢i Tf, flesh = Mo-so M, Se, 56 (written language Si, 
Se, Mi); Mi-fiag (BaBer) %; Tibetan Ya; Kachin Sa-n; Burmese a-sd’; 
Chinese Zou, *yu-k, au-k (Japanese shu) By Lo-lo (Nyi ra; A-hi ho, 
po-ho) is different, but Lo-lo of T’ung River (Bazer) &-ni. Note 


' From what has been said about the development of #‘yzm it follows that the primeval 
type of k‘ye-r must have been “*g'e-r, ge-r (ge-ra). This *ge-r I believe I recognize in 
the name of the border-fortress Liger ee, which, according to Rashid-eddin, was situated 
in the realm of Tangut, and was destroyed by Chinggis. 

2 Mr. Watsu (J.R.A.S, 1915, p. 466) is quite right in saying that “a dzong in Tibet 
is not merely a fort, but a district, of which the fort is the headquarters of the admin- 
istration under the Jong-pén.” As shown by the etymology of the word, it originally 


designated a fortified (“walled,” ra) place. 


———a ee 


1} 


fi 
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that both Si-hia ¢¢ and Chinese Zou have the deep tone, while 
Tibetan Sa, owing. to the change of the initial, ig high-toned. 
Chinese fi, cz AJL (“flesh”), on account of being high-toned, cannot 
come into question for comparison. 

49, Si-hia la #2, tongue = A-hi Lo-lo Jo; Black Lisu la-“ue; 
Ahom i, Shan di-n; Gurun, Murmi, and Sunwar le; Magar le-t, 
Toto le-be, Vayu li, Lepcha a-dc (with prefixed a), Lugai lei; Gesits‘a 
v-le; Bunan lhe; Burmese lJhya, Karen p-li.' Tibetan lée, as de- 
monstrated by the facts of the cognate languages, is a compound 
evolved from *le + ée (ye), each of these components signifying “tongue.” 
The second element, ¢e, is encountered in Mo-so éi, Sharpa (Darjeeling) 
ée-lak, Thami (Darjeeling) é-le, Yiin-nan Tibetan j’e-le,? Jyarun 
de-8-mi, Chinese *d2iet, diet, ¥e FY (Hakka %e-t, Canton ¥u-t, Fukien 
ste-k), Lo-lo-p‘o ¥e-ve; Lo-lo of Tsung River (Barr) Se. 

Another Tibetan word for “tongue” is Jags, now assigned to the 
respectful style of speech (Se-sai skad). Its origin is now clearly 
indicated by the phonetic writing l-ja-g-s, evolved from *le-ja (*ja 
= ¢e, je), to which the consonants -g-s, terminating nouns, are 
affixed. The prefix /- in the verb l-dag-pa (“to lick’’) has doubtless 
sprung from the base /e (“tongue’’). 

50. Si-hia da is; hand = Mo-so la; Nyi Lo-lo /e-p‘e, A-hi Lo-lo 
lye-po, Lisu le-pe (Hua Lisu la-kua); Kachin la-ta, la-pan; Pahri la; 
Newari (a-ha; Tromowa and Sikkim la-/o; Tibetan la-g; Taungyo 
(Karen language) la-f. 

51. Si-hia ko YI], foot = Mo-so k%, ku [A-hi Lo-lo ki-bye?]; 
Hor-pa (Hopeson) ko, Sok-pa (Hopason) k‘o-il; Li of Hai-nan k‘o-k; 


Kami and Sho ko (also a-k°o and a-k‘u-t); Meitei k°o-%; Thado k‘u-t 


(“finger”), e-z (“foot”); Lusai ke; Burmese kre; Kachin la-go-7. 


* Newarl me is isolated. 
* The two forms éi-de and j’e-le are merely inversions of Tibetan */e-ce. 
4 
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The primary base is *go, preserved in Kachin, further in Kanaurt 
gu-d (“hand, arm”), and in Qld Chinese *gu-& ji (“foot’’); it 
further appears in Tibetan a-gro (“to go, walk’), gro from *go-ro 
(*ro also in @-grul, from *go-ru-l), and in Mismi mgro (foot’’), 
from *me-go-ro. : 

52. Si-hia h°o-4 Yl] 4%, boot. Probably a derivation from k'o 
(‘foot’). 

53. Sichia mei? FE, eye = Lo-lo-p‘o me-du (Bhiitan mi-do, Sok- 
pa nti-tu); Mo-so mé, m'é; Lisu mie-su; Jyarun d-mye; Newari mi- 
ka; Chinese mu-k |] ; Tibetan mi-g; Kiranti ma-4; Burmese mya-k, 
mye-t; Thado mi-t (mu, mu-k, “to see”). The base is *me, mi, etc. 
(compare also Tibetan me-lov, “mirror,” Takpa me-loz, according to 


a3 


Hoveson, “eye;” Hor-pa mo, Manyak mni, from *mo- or me-ni; 
Kachin myi; Chinese mou [pR, “pupil of the eye,” and mou AE 
“near-sighted,” derived from the same base). In the Si-hia word for 
“lungan,” wdi-met, which means “dragon’s-eye,” being a literal 
translation of the Chinese term Jdus-yen, the word mei (“eye”) is 
written me” MY: - It is not, however, a difference in tone which 
is here intended, but it seems that the classifier 7X was added to 
the phonetic element merely for the purpose of indicating to the 
eye the botanical character of the term. 

54, Si-hia mo* Be eyebrows == Chinese mei”, mi? }j; Tibetan 
s-mi-n-ma; Newari fia The Lo-lo and Mo-so terms are not on 
record. On p. 1232, Mr. Ivanov states that “eyebrows” is mo-ma, 


so that we should have the same affix as in Tibetan. 


55. Si-hia si fA, liver = Nyi Lo-lo se; Mo-so se-r; Jyarun 
Tibetan te-%/e; Tibetan written language m-¢‘i-n, from base *éi; 
Kanaurl ¢i-pur and si-72; Newari sya-la. 


56. Si-hia ¢% [%, gall = Nyi Lo-lo é, A-hi Lo-lo ¢-4i; Tibetan 


m-k°ri-s; Lepeha kv-bo; Kachin Sa gyri. 


I eS 
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57. Si-hia mo "ey lip = Lo-lo-p‘o me-éo; Tibetan rm Bu, evolved 
from *me- or mo-6%u. Nyi Lo-lo fi-p‘u and A-hi Lo-lo ni-p‘ye are 
independent words. | 

58. Si-hia é‘ut-ko fe ffl tooth. This word represents the com- 
bination of two synonymes, each with the meaning “tooth.” Si-hia 
é‘ui is not related to Tibetan so, as stated by Mr. Ivanov, but is 
akin to Nyi Lo-lo é‘e-ma, Hua Lisu ts‘e-cu-r, Lo-lo of Tung River. 
(Bapur) ji-ma; Shan k%w, Ahom kriw; Tibetan ts‘e-m-s, Burmese 
Swa, Chinese ¢% i - The element éu of Hua Lisu answers to 
A-hi Lo-lo éa-ré or éa-ho, and to the second element in Lo-lo-p‘o 
so-¢o. The latter compound plainly shows that the series with initial 
sibilant is distinct from that with initial palatal surd. The element 
so in Lo-lo-p‘o so-éo certainly is identical with Tibetan so, Gesits‘a 
§o; it further occurs in P‘u-p‘a su, Ché-ko su-ma, Mo-so (written 
language) 4¢, and in the languages of Nepal: Gurun sa, Murmi s-2wa, 
from *sa-wa (Newari, Takpa, and Pahri wa), Magar syak, Toto sz. 
The word ko, forming the second part of the Si-hia compound, is 
met in Mi-fiag (BaBer) fu-k°wa (“molars”), Karen ku-ko, Man ku-ki, 
Yintale ta-kat;'! Siamese kau, Shan k%o, Laos kiu. ” 

59. Si-hia wo-wei At, He , stomach, abdomen. This is a compound 
formed by two synonymes, that are found in the same manner in 
La-hu Lo-lo (Davizs) wop-pe (for wo-pe). The first element, wo, occurs 
in Tibetan p‘o-ba (p‘o-wa), Tromowa p‘o, Yiin-nan Tibetan a-po ; 
Lepcha pu-p, ta-fu-k (“abdomen”); Red Karen p‘v, Burmese wam- 
pti-k, po-k; Kuki-Chin group: Meitei pu-k, Lusai pu-m, Lai pd. 
The second element, we, is found in Chinese wez* Fy “stomach” 
(note the identity of tone with wei’ ff), Nyi Lo-lo e-pi (“abdomen”), 


in other Lo-lo dialects vi-mu, Thado (Kuki-Chin) wai, ot. 


* Gazetteer of Upper Burma and the Shan States, Part I, Vol. I, p. 648. 
* Ibid., p. 680; and Masprro, Bull. de l’Ecole francaise, Vol. XI, p. 167. Perhaps 


further relationship exists with Amoy ge,"Ningpo #0, and Cantonese-Hakka-Fukien 2a, 


7 Fy 
na e 
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60. Si-hia zo ee, back. This formation is isolated, as far as 
the initial guttural nasal is concerned, which in the cognate languages 
answers to g: Mo-so gu-dse, gi-se; Lepcha ta-gu-m; Tibetan dialects 
ga-p, ge-p, written language r-gya-b; Gurun g‘o. 

61. Si-hia wu-yi, u-yi, u-t Z] FY, backbone. The first element 
is presumably related to No. 60; in this case -¢ is a suffix (see 
Morphological Traits). 

62. Si-hia no (lo) FE disease — A-hi Lo-lo no, Nyi Lo-lo and 
Tibetan na (Tibetan also na-d), Burmese nd. 

63. Si-hia tsé-wei (wo) Al] PA, hatchet. The nearest approach 
is Baper’s Mi-fiag wo-tsa (“axe’’) with inverted members; for the 
Lo-lo of Tung River he gives wu-ma; compare Ché-ko sa-va, 
Kachin niz-wa. In Nyi Lo-lo ra-tsu (“hache’), ra corresponds to 
| Si-hia wet; and tsu, to tsd (regarding the interchange of w and r 
compare Nos. 24 and 25); A-hi Lo-lo 6-ts‘G, Lo-lo-p‘o a-tso, P*u-p‘a 
sa-cu. Compare further Tibetan tog-rtse, tog-tse, tog-tsd (“hoe”), 
Yiin-nan Tibetan tar-ré (common Tibetan sta-re); Thado ta-tsa (“hoe’’). 
Chinese pu, fu $e, = (“axe”) may be grouped with Si-hia wer, 
Mi-fiag wo, Lo-lo wu. | 

64. Si-hia le, lo Hf, heavy = Lo-lo-p‘o i; Kachin 2; Mo-so 
li, lia; Black and White Lisu a-ke-li, Hua Lisu 2; A-hi Lo-lo h-l0; 
Nyi Lo-lo (-je; Tibetan /-é, evolved from */e- or li-ci; Bunan li-ko; 
Kavaurt li-k, li-g; Miléan li-hig. 

65. Si-hia mi }§, high = Mo-so me-sa-sa, Lo-lo of Tung River 
(BABER) a-mo-so; Nyi Lo-lo mu, A-hi Lo-lo mo; La-hu Lo-lo (DAvius) 
mwa; Tibetan mt°o, from *me-t°o (the vowels of these restored 
elements naturally remain uncertain); Burmese mraz, myen, t‘wa; 
Yiin-nan Tibetan twa. The Mo-so and Lo-lo elements Sa, so, are 
comparable with Ahom $u-#, Shan hsu- (“high”); Thado a-saz 


1 A. Litttarp, 4a Yun-nan, p. 222. 
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(“high”), KE, H. Parker (Up the Yang-tse, p. 273) notes a Miao-tse 
word sa (“high’’). | 

66. Si-hia na-ki, na-gi Jl Jay, at night. The second element 
seems to correspond to Mo-so mu-ku, me-k'u (“night’’), mé-kd (“evening”’’), 
u-ko (“midnight’’); and Black Li-su mu-ke (“night’’) ; Ahom kti-n. 
The Mo-so element me, mu, answers to Lo-lo-p‘o a-mo-¢o (“night”) ; 
otherwise the Lo-lo languages have different words: A-hi so-vu, 
P‘u-p‘a na-si-lya (na possibly related to the first element of the 
Si-hia word), Ché-ko si-pa-i. The equation of Si-hia na-ki with 
Tibetan nam-gui, proposed by Mr. Ivanov, is untenable; for nam-gui 
means “midnight” (nam, “night;” gu, “middle’’), while in the Si- 
hia term ki, gi, refers to “night,” and na might well be a pro- 
nominal or adverbial element. We. meet the latter again in Si-hia 
na-lo (“to-morrow”); compare further Miléan na-sam, “to-morrow” 
(sam == Tibetan saz, “to-morrow; Bunan zav-ma, “day,” bar-san, 


“vear’’). 
Group III. 


Words Related to Lo-lo and Mo-so, without Equivalents 


in Tibetan and Chinese. 


67. Si-hia lo Bf, tiger = A-hi Lo-lo lo, Nyi Lo-lo la, Lo-lo-p‘o 
lo-mo, Lisu la-ma; Mo-so la; Manyak (Hopason) léphé. This series 
is independent of Tibetan stag, Chinese fu, hu i-% and the type 
su, sé, encountered in ail ‘Iai languages (Siamese and Black Tai 
sia, Shan sé [séiw], Ahom su, shu, Khamti sé#).! A base with initial 
s occurs likewise in ‘Kaéari mo-sa, ma-sa, and Lepcha sa-t‘az or 
sa-t'on (“tiger”)? This word simultaneously shows us that Tibetan 


stag is a compound, which has arisen from *sa-tag, sa-d‘ag. The 


1 MaspEro, Bull. de V Ecole frangaise, Vol. XI, p. 167. 
* Perhaps also in LuSai sa-kei, and Kachin si-roz; -kei answers to Meitei fe: and 
Burmese ‘ya (“tiger”). 
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element sa survives in Tibetan g-sa (‘‘Felis irbis’’), the prefix g- being 
identical with that in g-zig (“Felis leopardus’). The second element, 
*tag, dag, corresponds to Lepcha ¢t‘az, t‘ox; Newari d°u, d°um (at 
present tu); ! Walin d‘in(a)-ra; Kami ta-ka-i (or ta-ke-i);? and 
language of Ch‘u wu-tu jf cay or tu (from *du, d°u) jae 8 

Also in Tibetan we find a form with initial aspirate surd: 
t‘un-na (“a three-years-old tiger” => bs RR), * which seems to have | 
arisen from ¢‘u-#a (*d‘u-na). While the ancient language of Ch*u 
is thus connected with Vibsten and still more closely with Nepal, 
the base of Lo-lo, Mo-so, and Si-hia is wedged in between them. 
This state of affairs is curious, and may raise the question as to 
whether it may be due to an outside influence upon these languages. 
In the Mon-Khmér family we have also an U-base for the designation 
of the tiger: Kuy £‘o-la, Khasi la and k‘la, Mon and Bahnar k-/a, 
Khmér k-la, Stienh klah; Kolh ku-la;® Palau la-wai, Wa ra-woi. 
A derivation of Lo-lo Jo from this quarter, of very ancient date, 
seems to me quite possible. | 

68. Si-hia ye Jf, sheep, mutton, wether — Mo-so yo, yu, yi; 
Nyi Lo-lo jo, A-hi Lo-lo ju; Hua Lisu a-ju, Black and White Lisu 
a-€°6; Min-kia, Mi-fiag and Lo-lo of Tung River yo; Jyarun ke-yd ; 
Thado yao, yi-m. [Possibly related to Hok-lo yo, Amoy ye =E: (yar), ] : 

69. Si-hia tan, dan A, , mule. ‘This word certainly is not related 
to Tibetan rta (“horse,”’ see No. 7), as suggested by Mr. Ivanov, 

1 A. Conrapy, Z.D.M.G., Vol. 47, 1893, p. 565; and Causativ-Bildung, p. 106. 

2 The £-base denoting “tiger” occurs in T‘otu £'0/, Gyami kx, Jyarun hon (Hopeson). 

% Leaex, Chinese Classics, Vol. V, pp. 117, 297; T. pe Lacouprriz, Les Langues de 
la Chine avant les Chinois, pp. 18, 19; CHavannes, Quatre inscriptions du Yun-nan 
(Journal asiatique, 1909, juillet-aotit, p. 31). 

* Thus explained in K‘ien-lung’s Polyglot Dictionary (Ch. 31, p. 5). JAscuxs, fol- 
lowing I. J. Schmidt, says that it means “three years old, of animals.” 


* Compare E. Kuan, Bettrige zur Sprachenkunde Hinterindiens (S.B:4.W., 1889, p. 213). 


6 An interesting equation is presented by Tibetan ¢‘ov-pa (“a young ram in the first 


and second year”) and Chinese ¢‘u7 fig (“a young ram”), 
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nor to Tibetan dre (“mule’’), Jyarua dar-ke. The latter word ap- 
parently is associated with the verb @-dre-ba (‘‘to be mixed’), and 
accordingly means “mongrel.” The Chinese word lo-tse HM 
has been widely disseminated over the Indo-Chinese area (for instance, 
A-hi Lo-lo lo-dse, Nyi Lo-lo a-la-sa; White Lisu a-mu[“horse”’]-lo-tzu ; 
Shan 1d, Siamese Ja, Laos luwa, etc.), and has transgressed the Great 
Wall (Mongol Jlo-sa, Nititi Jao-sa, Manchu lo-sa). Mo-so (written 
language) ku appears to be an independent word; but the first 
element of Mo-so ten-a (“donkey”) seems to be in some relation 
with our Si-hia word; Mo-so ya means “horse.”’ 

70—71. The Si-hia language possesses two words for “year,’— 
kou Ai] and wei ae Si-hia fou = Mo-so k‘u, kvu; A-hi Lo-lo ku, 
Lo-lo-p‘o ko; Black and White Lisu £0, Hua Lisu ée-k°o; Lo-lo 
‘of T’ung River (BazBer) koa; P‘u-p‘a kwe-so-mo, Ché-ko ta-ko; Bur- 
mese ku, Si-hia wet (perhaps bec) = Chun-kia of Kuei-chou 67, of 
Kuang-si bei; Ahom pi, Siamese and Shan pi; Li of Hai-nan po, 
Tai of Phu-qui sway;' Old Chinese s-wat; Fu-kien s-wui 4 (as 
phonetic wet); Ya-¢io Miao sé, Hua Miao sw-7. 

72, sta teu ji], winter — Mo-so tse-/u (Ju = Si-hia lu, “season’’) ; 
Nyi Lo-lo ¢s‘e, A-hi Lo-lo jye; Hua Lisu mu-ts“u, 

73. Sihia név, nd GR, spring = Nyi Lo-lo nd; A-hi Lo-lo ni; 
Mo-so 7. : 

74. Si-hia ¢“i-ni, ¢%-ni UA Jey, summer = Mo-so je; Nyi Lo-lo 
&; Hua Lisu mé-s7. 

75. Sihia nie, ne Fil, mouth = Nyi Lolo i-na, A-hi Lolo 
ni-pye, Hua Lisu me-ne, Mo-so ni-ta (compare also Magar jer, Toto 
nut-gaz); perhaps also Ahom na, Shan na (“mouth, face’).2 This 
element has shrunk into a prefixed consonant in P‘u-p‘a n-to and 


Chié-ko n-ku. The element to in P‘u-p‘a n-to is apparently identical 
2 Masprro, Etudes sur la phonétique hist. de la langue annamite, p. 43.— 
2 KH. H. Parger (Up the Yang-tse, p. 272) notes a Miao-tse word xyha-niou (“mouth”). 
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with the second element in Mo-so nd-ta, with Pahri to, and Newari 
mhu-tu. The Lo-lo-p‘o word me-ku is different from that in the 
other dialects, the element ku being identical with the first element 
in Black and White Lisu k°ua-p‘e: (perhaps also Chinese k°ou [J 
and Tibetan £‘a). 

76. Si-hia wu-ki ZY BY] (probably wu-gi or bu-gi), kidney = 
Nyi Lo-lo ju-ghe. The element wu, bu, is possibly related to Jyarun 
po-ta (“kidney’’). 7 | 

77. Si-hia k'd-i, @a-i ead 7%, genuine, true = A-hi Lo-lo ée, 
Nyi Lo-lo ée, je, Mo-so éo-n; Ahom te (“truth”). Mr. Ivanov has 


added to this word the observation, “Tibetan kve.” Such a Tibetan | 


word is not known to me. 


78. Si-hia na Ff§, dog (used only in the duodenary cycle, as 
far as we know at present) = Lo-lo a-na, a-no (see No. 175). 

79. Si-hia isd, dsd, 76 Al], mountain — Ki-lao dse; Lo-lo-p‘o 
u-tsye-bo, Hua Lisu wa-éi-la-ku, Mo-so yi-na-me. The element bo of 
the Lo-lo-p‘o word occurs as independent word for “mountain” in 
Nyi Lo-lo pé, A-hi Lo-lo po, Black Lisu wa-p%; further, in P*u-p‘a 
bo-mi, Ché-ko ha-pu-ma, Chun-kia bo, Hei Miao bao, biei, Ya-6"i0 Miao 
bie, and seems to be allied to Siamese b°u (p‘u), etc.; ' Thado mo-l. 
It is fossilized in Li-fan Tibetan b-se (from *bu-se). 

80..Si-hia dsed, jet Al] Ie : south = Nyi Lo-lo éle-ée, A-hi Lo-lo 
hli-ki (the words le and ii mean “wind”); Mo-so i-é%-me (Black Lisu 
yt-md). 

81. Si-hia lo #¥, north; possibly = Mo-so lo in hu-gulo. The 
Lo-lo base is ma (A-hi hli-ma, Nyi Sle-ma). 

82. Si-hia wu ZJ, east; possibly = Lo-lo of Tung River (Bazer) 


bu-du. The element du refers to the sunrise, as shown by Nyi Lo-lo 


* Masvero, Bull. de 0 Heole francaise, Vol. XI, p. 159. 
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ce-du (“sun rising’ = east). Whether Newari wam(-ta) may be utilized 


for comparison seems doubtful. ' 


| | Group IV. 
Tai Affinities. 


83. Si-hia liao i, blood. As far as I know, this word meets 
its counterpart only in Siamese liet (“blood’’).? 

84. Si-hia k‘o Ze, rice = Siamese f°ao, Shan and Ahom k‘au, 
White Tai “ou; * Len-ki Miao kia; * Mo-so &%a; Meng-hua Lo-lo 


sa-k°ao; La-hu sa-ka. 5 


85. Si-hia mo, possibly ma pr (“forest’’), meets no parallel in 
Tibetan or Chinese, or in Lo-lo (Nyi se-Slai, A-hi le-bd, Lo-lo-p‘o 


sd-dz0-lt) or Mo-so (bi-na, nau = Tibetan nags), but it is comparable 


* The designations for the four quarters in Si-hia—Ja (“north”), jez, dset (“south’’), 
wu (“east’’), lin, rin (“west”)—do not agree with the corresponding names in Tibetan 
(yan, lho, sar, nub). This is not surprising, in view of the fact that there is no coinci- 
dence along this line between Tibetan and Chinese and among the Indo-Chinese languages 
in general. This group of words was evidently formed after the separation of the Indo- 
Chinese tribes. Tibetan and Burmese have only the word for one quarter of the compass 


in common; namely, that for the west, Tibetan xub, Burmese zok, proposed by B. Houcu- 


TON (.J.£.4.8., 1896, p. 34), provided this combination be correct. For Si-hia diz Be 
(“west”) I have only one parallel to offer, Miléanh wz (A. CunnineHam, Ladék, p. 403). 

2 Mr. Ivanov transcribes the character in question /sieh, and accordingly connects the 
word with Chinese Aie fff. 

* Maspero, Bull. de ? Ecole frangaise, Vol. XI, p. 167. 

“ T. pe Lacouperin, Les langues de la Chine avant les Chinois, p. 45. 

° The last two words are contributed by H. R. Davies (Yin-nan, p. 361). Davies 
proposes also to connect this type with the Mon-Khmér languages: P‘u-man x-4‘u (com- 
pare Kachin x-gu), Wa x-gou, Palaun la-kou, Khmér az-ka, K‘a-mu un-k‘o, Annamese gao, 
La kao. While I do not share the view of Davies that Mon-Khmér and Indo-Chinese are 


mutually related, his proposition notwithstanding is highly suggestive, inasmuch as the word 


. may be a very ancient Mon-Khmér loan-word in the T‘ai languages (or vice versd?).— 
i Note that the T‘ai word is employed only in some Lo-lo dialects: A-hi ¢a-mi and Lo-lo- 
| po ze-mi have the Chinese word mz He: Nyi Lo-lo has an apparently independent word, 


| ts‘i-se (“riz non decortiqué”) and tsa (“riz cuit”), where the vowel-change for the expres- 


sion of differentiation in meaning is interesting. 
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with Len-ki Miao ma-le,' and possibly with the series pa of the 
T‘ai languages, 2 . 3 

86. Si-hia ma fiji (“tree”), which seems to root in the same 
base as the preceding word, likewise points to connection with the 
Tai family: Ahom and Shan maz (“wood, tree”), Siamese maz 


(“wood, tree’), Father Tu. Monsutc * imparts a Yiin-nan Tibetan 


word ma-den (“trunk of a tree’’); the second element, den, is obviously 


identical with Tibetan (written language) s-don, “stem’”’ (coll. Tibetan 


Sin-don, “tree; Murmi d‘oz, “tree’’), so that ma would have the 
meaning “tree.” In other Tibetan dialects such a word ma is not 
known to me, and if it should occur only in the Tibetan of Ytin-nan, 
it might well be a loan-word due to Shan influence. In Lo-lo and 
Mo-so we have a root se, sd, so, sé: Nyi se, A-hi se-ts‘e, Li-lo-p'o 
so-dso, P‘u-p‘a su-ma; Mo-so se, sé, so, sa (“wood’’), ndsé, se-n-dsen 
(“tree”). In view of Ché-ko si-ma (in which the Shan element ma 
may be visible), a relationship of the Lo-lo and Mo-so series with 
Tibetan siz (“wood, tree’) is possible; also in Tibetan dialects, the 
final guttural nasal is eliminated, for instance, in Jyarun se.. The 
coincidence of Ché-ko si-ma with Newari si-ma (“tree’’) is very 
striking. ; 

87. The Si-hia word for “fruit,” ma }jjj, is evidently the same 


°) 


as that denoting “tree,” and likewise meets its counterpart in Siamese 
ma (“fruit”) and Chun-kia lek-ma (lek is numerative).* In this case, 
however, we have a missing link in Nyi Lo-lo ma (“fruit’’). 

88. An interesting Tai element in Si-hia is presented by the 


word kun (“man;” Ivanov, p. 1233, Chinese transcription not being 


1 T. pe Lacouprris, 7. c. The element Je is related to 7Ze-46 of A-hi and li-dii-ma 
of Ché-ko (the ma of the latter perhaps is identical with Miao ma-). : 

> MaspeEro, /. c., p. 159. 

5 Bull. de ? Ecole frangaise, Vol. 1X, p. 551. 

* P, Viat, Les Lolos, p. 34. 


et a a i eee 
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given). In the T‘ai languages we have Siamese kon, Shan kon, 
Laos k‘on, Ahom kan, kun (“man”). Perhaps also Tibetan fun (“all’’) 
belongs to this series. | . 

89, Si-hia hia, k’a Ti duck, wild duck = Hei Miao ka (S.R. 
Cuarke, Tribes in South- West China, p. 309). The relationship with 
Chinese ya, ap HB, (“domestic duck’’), proposed by Mr. Ivanov, is 
difficult to admit. 

90. Si-hia wei-ma Fx fifi, pear (ma, fruit), The word wei may 
be connected with Ya-¢‘io and Hua Miao ra, Hei Miao za (“pear;” 
Swi. CuaRrke, l. c., p. 312; the z, according to Clarke, is “a rough 
initial sound, indescribable, and must be heard to be appreciated ;” 
these difficult sounds, of which we have as yet no exact phonetic 
description, are recorded in a state of embarrassment as z or 71; 
we found several examples where these correspond to Si-hia w, see 
Nos. 24, 25). Lo-lo has independent words: Nyi se-ée-ma, A-hi 


sa-li (ti Chinese loan-word); se-ndu (CLARKE). 


Group V. 
Chinese Affinities. 


91, Sihia wu ZY, father = Chinese fu %. 

92. Si-hia ma fiji, hair — Chinese mao 42. Further parallels 
are in Gurun (Nepal) mui, in Limbu (Nepal) mu-rz (“hair of body”), 
in Saipan (a Khambu dialect) mwa (in other dialects of the same 
group mi, mus, muwa, mua, mui, maa). 

93. Si-hia pa FY, palm of the hand. Chinese pa #4, to grasp 
with the hands; pa-éav [4, BS, palm. 

94. Si-hia kwaz-nin HE es, neck. The first element of this 
compound seems to be related to Chinese hoz, Hakka kian (Korean 
kid). BAH (“neck, throat”) ; but it is. very striking that the Si-hia 


form closely agrees with Bunan koav-gul, kwaz-gul (“neck”), where 
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gul answers to Tibetan m-gul. The second element is perhaps com- 
parable with Chinese liz 4 (“throat”) and Lepcha tuk-lin, tun-lin 
(“neck’’), 

95. Si-hia wu-ni ZY] f\, wild animals; possibly = Chinese wu(t) 
py (“creature, animal’); Chepan sva {(“quadruped”’). Perhaps also 
Mo-so go-ge (“animal’’) belongs here. 

96. Si-hia tut ye}, bean = Chinese tout =F (tu is possibly a 
Chinese loan-word in Si-hia). 3 

97. Si-hia ya JF, goose = Northern Chinese yen }ff (Fukien 
man, Cantonese and Hakka zan; Tibetan 7a7). 

98. Si-hia maz, serpent (sixth year of the cycle, but presumably 
the general word for “snake’’)' = Chinese maz ys, python. 

99, Si-hia éai-ni ZZ JR, fox; possibly = Chinese é“ai Xf. In 
Lo-lo and Mo-so we have a base with initial d: Nyi o-du-ma, A-hi 
a-dé, Mo-so ndra, and Mo-so written language da; pa, another word 
for “fox” used in the latter, apparently is identical with Tibetan wa 
(also wa-tse), Bunan goa-nu, g-wa-n (Tromowa am, a-mu; Sikkim am) ; 
perhaps also Ahom ma, Shan ma-lin. 

100. Si-hia Saz-wei fs i (translated by Mr. Ivanov “shirt’’); 2 


the first element faz = Chinese Sa% “9 (“clothes on the lower half 


of the body’’).® The second element wei refers likewise to an article 


* This may be inferred from the fact that Si-hia offers a word of its own for “dragon,” 
which is used also in the Si-hia cycle for the designation of the dragon-year, while man 
strictly refers to the year of the serpent. If maw in Si-hia would denote the dragon, I 
should not hesitate to regard it as a loan-word. As such we find maz, for instance, in 
Niiiti man-lu-wen, being the equivalent of Chinese man-lun Wes HE , In opposition to the 
native word mudur (Manchu muduri). 

2 Probably it is “undergarment.” The Tibetan tribes and their congeners have no shirts. 
“Le Lolo ne porte pas de chemise” (P. Viat, Dict. frangais-lolo, p. 79). The coincidence 
of Chinese sam 4B (“shirt”) with Tibetan sam, g-sam (“lower part of a thing”), sam-gos, 
sam-t‘abs (“lower garment, skirt”), is interesting. 


* The character transcribing the Si-hia word is the phonetic element employed in the 


character ee “4 


senha ae 


a 
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of clothing, for in the chapter on the Si-hia, embodied in the Annals 
of the Sung, this word wez, reproduced by the same character, is 
explained as “a red, knotted ribbon hanging down from behind the 
button of the official cap.” ' This certainly is a rather specialized 
significance, which does not fit the case of Saz-wei, but we are 
perhaps allowed to infer from this example that wei had also a 
more general meaning with reference to attire. Further, Si-hia wed 
may be compared with Lo-lo bd, bi (“coat”): Nyi Lo-lo ¥o-ba 
(“habit”), Sla-bi (“pantalon, cest-d-dire habit enveloppant la cuisse’); 
A-hi Lo-lo a-bi, ka-bi (“habit”), lo-bi, lu-bi (“pantalon’’) [Mo-so ba-la, 
“habit; Bu-nan p‘os, “garment, dress’’?]; Chun-kia bu, Hei Miao u 
(“clothes”); Meitei p%, Kachin m-ba, Burmese a-wat, The combination 
of gaz and wei leads me to conclude that ¥az, in the same manner 
as wed, is a genuine old Si-hia word, not merely a Chinese loan-word. 
Chepan sum-ba (“lower vest”)? is an analogous formation, though 
I am not convinced that the element sum is the phonetic equivalent 
of Si-hia ¥a7. 

101. Si-hia 70, 0 A, lake (Ivanov: “sea” compare Tibetan mts‘o, 
“lake,” rgya-mts‘o, “sea’’), Possibly related to Chinese hu EH 


Cantonese u, wu. 
Group VI. 


Tibetan Affinities. 

102. Si-hia Iv 4, body = Tibetan lu, lu-s. 

103. Si-hia wu 5a, head = Tibetan wu, u (written dbu); Mi- 
fiag (Baser) we-li. The same word occurs in the first element of 
A-hi Lo-lo 0-ko, Lo-lo-p‘o u-di, and Mo-so wu-k‘ua. The element ko 
in A-hi o-ko and Ché-ko ¢-ko (further Mo-so ku-lii, ku-lé) is apparently 


identical with Tibetan m-go (“head”). 


: St TA BB HE KL GES A BE BE GY (sung oti, Ch. 485, p. 5). 


* Honeson, The Phenix, Vol. III, p. 45; or Essays, pt. 2, p. 51. 
P Ys, 
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104, Si-hia wu #%, centre, central — Tibetan wu, wu-s (written 
dbus). 

105. Si-hia ni eS, heart — Tibetan s-777. 

106. Si-hia o (wo, 7o)-diz Ay J, neck (Ivanov), but more 
probably throat, windpipe = Tibetan ’o-doz (written also ’o-/do7). 
The first element of the latter word, ’o, appears also as ’og (’og-ma, 


1 
aH 


“throat, neck ;” ’og-jol, “gullet’’) and ol (’ol-mdud, “larynx’). It 
is further equivalent to Jl-kog, r-kog (l-kog-ma, “gullet, windpipe, 
throat, neck”), which is related to m-gu-r, m-gu-l, m-g-rin (“throat, 
neck’); that is to say, all these variations are derived from a 
common base *gu, go, further developed into *ko and ’o. There is 
possible relationship with Chinese hou (in dialects u, wu, ho, hau) life 
(“throat, gullet’), Siamese £°o, P‘u-p‘a ko-bya, and Mo-so ki-pa; 
Black Lo-lo ko; Burmese kup-jak (gok-zet); | compare further Kanaurt 
gol-éz and Bunan sta-gor-wa. 

107. Si-hia mix, mi 44, man = Tibetan mi. 

108. Si-hia mii, mi ZZ, not — Tibetan mi; Si-hia mo Y¥ 
(‘not’) == Tibetan ma. Compare Canton, Hakka, and Shanghai m |Z 
(“not”). 7 

109. Si-hia ma suo f i Be river, that is, the River — Tibetan 
rma ¢°u, the Yellow River (Huang ho). 

110, Si-hia p‘w FH, a place of higher altitude — Tibetan p‘u, 
upper part of an ascending valley (Si-hia p‘u is perhaps Tibetan 
loan-word). 

111. Si-hia ka ne magpie = Tibetan skya-ka, skya-ga. 

112. Si-hia Jo-tsec (tsi) AE [pk , species of antelope; Jo = Tibetan 
dag (‘‘sheep”’) ; ts6 = Tibetan gtsod (ts), gtso, biso (‘'Pantholops hodgsont 
Abel’’). 


113. Si-hia po =, species of antelope = Jyarun po, ba; Kanauri 


e 


* KE. Huser, Bull. de ? Ecole francaise, Vol. V, 1905, p. 325. 


ee eo 
ee 
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po and fé (“deer”); Ahom pw (“a fallow deer”); Tibetan written 
language r-go-ba, d-go-ba (Central Tibetan go-a), “ Procapra or Gazella 
picticaudata.”’ } : 

114. Si-hia lom, rom (lo-mo) ve Wy, spring, well — Tibetan 
k-ron-pa (k-rom-pa), Ytin-nan Tibetan lom-ba (Bull. de lU’Ecole 
Anhiates Wol VERY ip: 550), Lepcha ram (compare No. 85). 

115. Si-hia wu }, season = Tibetan lo, year. 

116. Si-hia na Ff, ‘cereals, barley = Tibetan na-s, Tromowa 
and Sikkim a. 

117, Si-hia na ¥, deed, action; possibly — Tibetan Ja-s, Bu- 
nan len. 

118. Si-hia go, ko 4%, form; possibly — Tibetan go-po (written 
sgo-po), “the body with respect to its physical nature and appearance.” 
(Ahi Lo-lo gé-mo, Lo-lo-p‘o g6¢6, PSa-p‘a and Ché-ko gu-mo, “corps’’.) 

119. Si-hia liz, rix 4, great; perhaps = Tibetan riz, ‘long, 
high, tall” (or rather — Ahom and Shan lwi, “great, large’ ?). 
This word liz doubtless occurs in the two titles of Si-hia officials, 
nin-lin and mo-nin-lin (G. Deviria, L’Eeriture du royaume Si-hia, 
p. 18). | | 

120. Si-hia ste-niz FS: ES, the day after to-morrow. The first 
element, sve, signifies “following, coming,’ as shown by the phrase 
sie wei Ab Fe (“next year;’ 


and identical with Tibetan nazi(-mo), “morning,” especially “the 


* wet, “year’”’), Nz, therefore, is a noun, 


following morning;” nazis-par, nav-la, written language g-naz, “the 
day after to-morrow.’’ In like manner Si-hia yiz FH (“light, in 
weight”) corresponds to Tibetan yaz-po, Lepcha kyaz-bo. Regarding 
Si-hia ¢ = Tibetan a, see Phonology, § 1. 


* See M. Dauverene, Bull. du Muséum dhistoire naturelle, Vol. 1V, 1898, p. 219. 
Mr. Ivanov translates the Si-hia word by “yellow sheep” as the literal rendering of Chinese 


a OF but the latter term corresponds to Tibetan ryo-ba, Manchu jeren, Mongol dsegere, 
dsere (K‘ien-lung’s Polyglot Dictionary, Ch. 31, p. 14). 
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121. Si-hia tu VE , fruit; possibly — Tibetan ¢‘o-g (“produce, 
fruit”’), Jo-tog (“annual produce, harvest”). Or the same as ¢u (“bean”’)? 
See No. 96. 

122, Si-hia ma-mo fiji, 4%, mother — Tibetan ma (“mother”), 
ma-mo (“grandmother”). No equivalents in cognate languages are 
known to me for Si-hia ¢“6n J (“mother”). Si-hia nix (ni-lo) fp He 
(“relatives”) possibly is identical with Tibetan jer (fie, nen, g-nen). 
Si-hia p‘u-bu (characters not given; certainly it is not p°u-pu, as 
transcribed by Mr. Ivanov), “the ancients,” may be akin to Tibetan 


vu-bo, p‘o-bo (“elder brother’). 


Group VII. 
Dubious Cases. 


123. Si-hia tsu-ni Jf JR, rain (-ni being suffix), has no corre- 
spondent equivalent in Lo-lo and Tibetan (Tibetan ¢‘ar belongs to 
the base ¢i, ju, cu, see No. 37). Whether tsz can be correlated 
with Mo-so 36, Lepcha so, seems doubtful. It is striking, however, 
that we find an element tsw (‘rain’) in the Karen languages: 
Yintale kan-tsu, Mand ka-cu, Karen ke-tst (in other dialects kan, 
kam, kyan, kd, ka-le).* 

124. Si-hia yiz-na Hf) HP, agate. The first element yi may 
be identical with the Si-hia word yiz 3M) (‘star’). Whether the 
element na may be identified with Chinese nao ¥§ is questionable. 
The Tibetans transcribe Chinese ma-nao as ma-nahu; the Mongols 
have it as manu, manu; the Nititi as ma-nao. 

125. Si-hia yi, ¢ #%, woman = Kachin yi (“female”), Ahom and 
Shan 7 (‘the youngest of several, young girl”), pethaps also Shan 
yiz, Ahom fin (‘female’). The character Ie has the same tone 


(even lower) as i Ge (‘‘a wife’s sister, mother’s sister’); but owing 


' Gazetteer of Upper Burma and the Shan States, Part I, Vol. I, pp. 652, 653. 
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to the difference in meaning, relationship of the two words seems 
to me doubtful. The types of words expressing the notion “woman” 
are widely varying in Indo-Chinese, and even Tibeto-Burman has 
no word in common for it. A-hi Lo-lo ¢-mo (“female”) presents 
merely a seeming coincidence with Si-hia, for, as shown by 7-po 
(“male”), the base i means “man” (-mo = Tibetan mo, “woman, 
female;’’ Mo-so a-mu), and answers to ya in Lo-lo-p‘o.! Lepcha 
yu, again, is a different word from Gi-hia. 

126. Si-hia tsan 48, lungs (no relation to Chinese or Tibetan), 


possibly = Newari som; Nyi Lo-lo ts‘e-p‘u-ma. Other comparative 


. material is not available. 


127. Si-hia isan $$, Chinese. Mr. Ivanov, who transeribes tea, 
suggests relation to Tibetan rgya, rgya-mi. This is difficult to prove. 
It is true that rgya is sounded at present gya, g'a, jya, and that 
the character in question was sounded in the Tang period ja and 
éa;* but we cannot base our Si-hia readings on the Tang phonology, 
still less is there any evidence that the Tibetans of the T‘ang period 
articulated the word rgya as ja or j'a. The most probable assum p- 
tion is that they pronounced it gya. The same Chinese character, 
that above and No. 126, is employed also for writing the Si-hia 
word tsan (“autumn”), which I am unable to explain through 
comparative analysis. 

128. Si-hia kwan FRY, shoulder. This word, possibly, might be 
connected with Mo-so kwa-pi and Chinese kien Jey (‘top of shoulder”). 
On the other hand, Mo-so koa-pi may point to Chinese *kiap Hy 
(“part under and between the shoulder-blades’’); the case, therefore, 
is still dubious. There are no corresponding forms in Tibetan or 


Lo-lo. The element bu, b0, po in Lo-lo (Nyi bu-k%d, P‘u-p‘a na-po, 


* Compare Hua Lisu mu-ts‘u (“woman”), from mu (“female”) and ¢s‘w (“homo”), 
* F. W. K. Miter, Uigurica, II, p. 101. It renders sa in Sanskrit words (A. von 
Staiitt-Honsrein, Kien-ch‘ui-fan-tsan, p. 185). 
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-Ché-ko na-bo-ma) may be related to Siamese da, Shan ma.! A-hi 
Lo-lo p‘a-7 may point to Tibetan p‘ra-g; and Chinese pan Hae 
may be associated with Tibetan d-punr, Lepcha tuk-pun. 

129. Si-hia pu, bu FR, spleen. Related to Newari al-pe? The 
word is not recorded for Lo-lo and Mo-so; it is independent of 
Tibetan m-¢‘er(-pa), and Chinese p% ye, which has the lower tone, 
while pu Jf is in the high tone. | 

180. Si-hia *o-cut-ni ee ja ie chair. Nz is a suffix. The 
element #o seems to be the same as the word vo (‘‘back’’), tran- 
scribed by the same character (No. 60). 

131. In the Indo-Chinese languages we meet a common word 
for “elephant” only in the eastern branch, Tai and Chinese: 
Siamese éavi, Shan sav or tsan, Khamti ¢éa% tsar, Laos tsar (Mo-so 
tso, tso-n), Palau: san, Ahom tyaw (Lepcha tyav-mo); Cantonese 
tsén, Hakka siom, Fukien é‘ion (Japanese 30, dso), Northern Chinese 
stat? In the western branch of Indo-Chinese there is no common 
word for ‘‘elephant.” The Tibetans evidently made the elephant’s 
acquaintance only when they came in contact with India, as shown 
by their term glan-¢en or glai-po-ée (“big bull’).® In Nyi Lo-lo 
we have a, in A-hi Lo-lo ro (distant relationship with Lepcha 
rui-mo?); Mo-so tso, tso-n, as indicated above, points to the Tai 
group. In view of this diversity of words in the western branch 
of Indo-Chinese, it is not surprising to find a seemingly independ- 
ent name for “elephant” in Si-hia mu a. Perhaps this word is 
related to some such form as Lisu a-mu, Chin mwie, Kachin magwi; 


but this is doubtful. 


1 Maspero, Bull. del’ Ecole francaise, Vol. IX, p. 553. 


2 Mongol dsaim (Buryat zan), written dsagan (aga being a graphic expedient to indicate 
the length of the vowel: compare Bege-dsin = Pet cin AL Fe (Peking) togor [“peach’”| 
= t‘ao’r Ak Ke: lagisa or lagise [“mule”] = lo-¢se A -F- is apparently a Chinese 
loan-word. 

3 Also ba-lan (from bal glan), that is, ox of Nepal. 
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132. Si-hia ¢‘ui #f£, nit. The Chinese word corresponding in 
meaning is ki, ¢i I the Tibetan, s-ro-ma; the Kachin, ts7-tt. 
Unfortunately the word is not known to me in other languages, 
and I therefore hesitate to establish a relationship between the words 
named, although this seems not to be impossible. As to Tibetan 
s-ro, the element s- appears to be related to Lepcha sa- in sa-fyat 
(‘flea’); and the element -ro, to Ahom rau, raw, ‘‘louse” (see No. 6). 

183. Si-hia liz <4}, tortoise. The word has no equivalent in 
Chinese or Tibetan (rus-sbal, “bone frog’’). The following are merely | 
tentative suggestions: Kami ta-lz, Newari kap-li, Kanauri ri-hénts, 
Kachin tau-b-ren. (Ahom, Shan, Pa-yi, and Siamese tau, tortoise”). 

134. Si-hia ku-ni, gu-ni By R,. flour. Possibly connected with 
Bunan k‘u-g (‘‘meal of roasted barley”’). 

135. Si-hia maz WD white. This word has no counterpart in 
~Lo-lo, Mo-so, Tibetan, Chinese, or Tai. Perhaps Burmese mdi, 
Thado bo, and Chepan p‘am(-to), may be enlisted for comparison. 

136. Si-hia fu (bu, bo)-sai ra AR, lotus. The first element 
appears to be identical with the Si-hia word fu (‘‘flower’’), see No. 48; 
but it should be pointed out that Ahom ba (Shan wuw, muw) means 
‘lotus, water-lily.” See also p. 95. 

187. Si-hia mi 4%, lower as to position or altitude. Mr. Ivanov 
gives another word miz (“‘low, small”), but accompanied by a character 
reading liz a . He further compares the latter with a Tibetan word, 
printed in Tibetan letters as sme, and transcribed me. I presume 
that this is intended for Tibetan smad, which may indeed be pro- 
nounced me; this being the case, a relationship of Si-hia mi with 
the Tibetan word is hardly apparent. As some confusion has here 
arisen, judgment should be held in abeyance till we hear again from 
Mr. Ivanov himself. An application of the word min doubtless 
occurs in the official title ki-miz, the lowest grade in the Si-hia 


official hierarchy (G. Devéria, L’Keriture du royaume Si-hia, p. 18). 
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Group VIII. 
Words Peculiar to Si-hia. 


There are naturally a number of words in Si-hia, which cannot 
be traced in cognate forms of speech, and which, at least for the 
present, must be characterized as peculiar features of this language. 
Those preserved in the Chinese Annals may first be passed under 
review. | 

138. Si-hia se Jif, sorcerer, shaman, priest (PY Bey mM 
Fs jit tH, , Liao shi, Ch. 115, p. 8). As far as the Indo-Chinese 
languages are concerned, this word may stand isolated.! The Lo-lo 
and Mo-so use different words for their native medicine-men (Mo-so 
to-pa, tunr-pa; Lo-lo pi-mo). Chinese *bu, wu AK (“shaman;” 
probably connected with *bu-k, pu-k fy, “to divine”) belongs 


? 


with Tibetan gba (“‘sorcerer;” aba-g, “‘mask;” abo-g, “to sink down 
in a fainting-fit;’’ smyo-abo-g, ‘“‘madness”’), Ahom mo (‘a learned 
man, a Deodhai or Ahom priest’), and possibly Burmese rwa 
(‘‘witcheraft’’). . 

139. Si-hia wei l #3 PE. This was the name borne by the 
Si-hia King Nang Siao or Li Yiian-hao (1032—48) during his 
childhood, as stated in Sung shi (Ch. 485, p. 5b). According to 
the interpretation there given, the word wei means ‘‘to regret, to 
pity” Ne and the word li, “rich and of high rank” m4 =e These 
words are not given in our Si-hia glossary. 

140. Si-hia wez cy or a (compare No. 100), a red, knotted 
ribbon hanging down from behind the button of the official cap 


(Sung shi, l.c.; and Liao shi, Ch. 115, p. 2b). The first of the 


characters given is employed in the Sung shi, the second in the Liao sht. 


2 Hiren, in his Cantonese Dictionary (p. 419), gives aterm « J 5, s2-ma, a witch” 
(Gites, No. 7871, “necromancers’). The history of this term is not known to me; per- 
haps this Chinese s¢ is somehow connected with the Si-hia word. 
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This duplicity is striking, as the one has the even lower, the other 
the even upper tone. The reading presented by the Sung Annals, 
which is the older work, merits preference. 

141. Si-hia niz liz ko ay “> =. This was the juvenile name 
of King Li Liang-tso (1049-67), oldest son and successor to Li 
Ytian-hao (Sung shi, Ch. 485, p. 9). The word ni is explained 
in the Annals as meaning ‘‘to rejoice in what is good” (ER Ee). 
The word liz is said to be the name of the river Liang-ch'a fy 7 Yay . 
This may well be the case, but it is not plausible that the desig- 
nation of a river should enter the personal name of a royal child. 
As ko means “elder brother” (our Si-hia glossary gives this word 
in the form a-ko), it would seem more probable that li is identical 
with the adjective liz (No. 119), “great,” liz-ko being the ‘‘great 
brother.” 

ido” Benes to-pa Hi WA title of the Si-hia sovereigns, said to 
signify ‘‘king of Hip earth” (G. Devérta, L’ Ecriture du royaume Si-hia, 
p. 15). It is doubtful, however, whether this etymology is correct; 
the word in question, in all probability, is not of Si-hia origin. 

143. Si-hia lo or ro Hh, fir-tree. In Tibetan we have som or 
gsom, that has been compared with Chinese su As by Scurerner; } 
but sz is evolved from *zuz, dzurz, dun (Sino-Annamese twuz, 
Cantonese ts‘u), and is rather related to Tibetan t‘az, Burmese 
t'an-ri, Lepcha dus-8in or tur-3in (8i%, ‘“‘tree’); Newari ta-sim 
(sim, si-ma, ‘‘tree’”); Mo-so (written language) ton, t°0; Nyi Lo-lo 
t‘o-se, Lo-lo-p‘o ta dsé.? See also p. 95. 

144. Si-hia yiz mM, star. The relation with Chinese sz FA, 
proposed by Mr. Ivanov, is aa convincing: the Si-hia word, as 


indicated by the Chinese transcription, is in the lower tone, while 


' Mélanges asiatiques, Vol. I, p. 340. 
2 Littarp, du Yun-nan, p.216. The word dsé means “tree.” The peels Dictionary 
(Ch. 29, p. 17) justly identifies Tibetan ¢‘av-sin with san A . 
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sit has the upper tone, which makes for a net differentiation of 
the two words; the assonance 77 is not conclusive, the initial sounds 
are the decisive factors in Indo-Chinese, and a correspondence of 
Si-hia y to Chinese s, for the present at least, cannot be established. 
In my opinion, therefore, Si-hia yiz is to. be regarded ag an in- 
dependent Si-hia word. | 

145. Si-hia yao BB, day. In opposition to Tibetan and Lo-lo 
i, Chinese *2i-t, ri-t AL. 

146, For Si-hia la-nu ee AX (“the four stars of the Dipper”), 
no equivalent in another language is known to me. 

147. Si-hia ho-ni B} kB: owl. The stem ko looks like an 
inversion of Tibetan wg; but this means nothing along the line of 
mutual relationship, as the two words may be conceived as in- 
dependent formations mimetic of the bird’s cry (compare Sanskrit 
uluka, Latin ane: ulula; Mongol ugult, ali; Persian hetida: Kachin 
u-ku; Ahom kaw). | 

148. As to other names of birds, tsd-ni, j6-ni Al) Fp, (“wild goose’), 
mo=nt 3 AN (‘cuckoo’), iz pes (“pigeon”), ta-yan, da-yan FY AR 
(“swallow”), yar-hei AR Be (“raven;” hei, “black’’), taz-lanz of, 1h 
(“quail”), seem to be word-formations peculiar to Si-hia. | 

149-150. Si-hia saz 3% (“male”) and tu, du VE (‘‘female’’) 
appear to be words peculiar to Si-hia. For the latter I find a slight 
comparative indication in Miao-tse ts‘u-to (“female’’).? As ts‘u means 
“man” in general, Miao-tse to must have the meaning “female.” 


There is, further, na-té (‘‘women’”’) in Chin.® The word saz is 


+ Mr. Ivanov (p. 1229) prints the character 4o S : but in the plate attached to 
his paper, where a facsimile of two pages of the glossary is given, the character appears 
as above. 

* pOxtong, Langues des peuples non chinois, p. 66. 

* Kanaurl has a feminine suffix -de joined to verbal forms ending in ¢i or Si: d‘ug- 
Si-de (“a lady visitor’), Jan-ci-de (“she who wears’); but I do not feel sure that this -de 


is connected with Si-hia tu, du. 
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utilized in wet-saz cH He (“sparrow”), literally, ‘‘male bird;” wed 


(“bird’”’) is inferred from the phrase ¢‘az%-ni wei (‘flying birds’). 


151. 


Si-hia yi @, (“charcoal”) is isolated. In Tibeto-Burman 


we find chiefly two stems, one with initial s and another with 


initial ts, for expressing the notion ‘“‘coal:’ Tibetan so-I(-ba), so’, 


s® (Yiin-nan Tibetan se-a); Burmese m:-swe; Nyi Lo-lo tse-se, 


Lo-lo-p‘o se-ii, A-hi Lo-lo tsa-sa; Mo-so $e.? 


Other Si-hia words not traceable to allied languages are: 


152. 
153. 
154. 
155. 
156. 2 
157. k 


“i pe He 


159. 
160. 
161. 
162. 
163. 
164. 
165. 
166. 
167. 
168. 


lav-to or -do ifs Z ; younger brother. 

COn WX » mother. 

ki BIJ, brain. 

t‘ien-¢o FR HE, loam-house. 

yi FB , ladle, spoon (hardly related to Tibetan k°yem-bu, skyog). 
cn BEY saw, 

tsu EI 

mo $:(" 

¢io, tsio, kio BF, spider (related to Chinese ci eg} 2).. 

yi +, silk. 

é°ou-na Hh Al, ie 

yin #4 , mark, characteristic. 

tsiz, dsin Ki law 

met 43: , virtuous. 

sie KF, wise. 

to, do Z, true. 

niaz (Chinese character not given), word. 


liu (Chinese character not given), world. 


1 The word mild, added by J. Bacor (Les Mo-so, p. 34), is composed of mz (“fire”) 


and Jo (“stone”). Likewise Nyi Lo-lo lu-ma and A-hi Lo-lo /o-mo (“mineral coal”) are 


formed with Ju, /o (“stone”), in the same manner as Si-hia /u-yc (see No. 41). 
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Group IX. 


Technical Terms. 


The Si-hia names for the animals of the duodenary cycle merit 
a special discussion. In this list we meet only two names identical 
with those for the real animals given in the vocabulary, —Jo (‘‘tiger’’) 
and wé (‘dragon’), both genuine Si-hia words. In eight cases the 
names of the cyclical animals vary from the ordinary names for 
these animals; in two other examples (‘‘serpent” and ‘‘monkey”’), 
we cannot decide the status, as the words for the animals are not 
contained in the vocabulary. Also in the Tibetan cycle, two animals 
appear with specific terms reserved for the cycle only,—yos (“‘hare;” 
common word ri-bovz) and ts‘a (or mts‘a)-lu ? (“‘fowl;” common word 
bya). 

169—-170. In the same cases Si-hia offers likewise unusual names, 
—tsd, dsd, 76 Hl (“hare;” common word lo-wo, No. 80) and ¢‘an-ni 
fz J, (fowl; common word wo-yao). If we were positive that 
at the end of the twelfth century Tibetan yos already had the modern 
pronunciation yd, it might be permissible to correlate Si-hia 76 with 
this Tibetan form. The expression ¢‘a#-ni is a Si-hia formation: 
we find in the vocabulary ¢‘az-ni wei (wdi) in the sense of “flying 
birds;” ¢‘av%, accordingly, means ‘‘to fly,” and with the suffix -ni, 
‘the flying one.” 

171. The year of the rat is called hi’ Hf, while the rat ordinarily 
is styled tsai-8u (see No. 29). The former word seems to be identical 
with Chinese hi’ Be which in a poem of Hu Yen fF {fae of the 


Ming period appears as name for the year of the rat. ® 


+ This is likewise the case in Siamese (see CHAvANNES, 7'‘oung Pao, 1906, pp. 52 
and 53, note 2). 
* This word survives in Jyarun pu-ts‘a (“chicken’’). 


° Cuavannes, T“oung Pao, 1906, pp. 56, 57. 
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172. The year of the ox is mo /%, while “cow, cattle,” is wu. 
There is indeed in Indo-Chinese a stem ma, mo, with the meaning 
“cattle” or “ox.” In discussing the Si-hia word wu (No. 4), 
reference was made to Kami ma-na (“buffalo”). There is, further, 
in Chui-kia, a word mo-tlar (“ox’’),! the element tlun being 
composed of ¢-laz, lai being identical with the base Jaz in Tibetan 
g-lar (Central Tibetan lav, Lepcha lon, Ytin-nan Tibetan Jon, Lo-lo 
lo, Balti y-lan; as loan-word in PaSai gd-lan*), and the element t- 
surviving in Ladakhi y-laz-to, and Tibetan po-to (‘bullock’), be-to, 
be-do (‘‘calf”’); so that the Chun-kia word seems to be evolved from 
*mo-to-lan. The prefix g-, y-, of Tibetan g-lav, likewise was once 
a full word, which is preserved in Mo-so gd, na-gé, ® and in Siamese 
ko (from *go); hence Tibetan g-lan from *go-la%.4* Moreover, the 
m- type for “ox” appears in Lo-lo vi-mu (vi = Chinese ni, niw ZF ; 
P*u-p‘a viz, Ché-ko 76), Miao-tse 2i-ma, s-ri-ma. Hence it is legitimate 
to regard Si-hia mo as an indigenous word with the meaning “ox, 
cow, cattle.” 

As to yin (“horse”) see above, p. 27. 

173. As regards mo 1S the year of the sheep or goat, it is 
curious that this word is identical with mo (‘‘ox’’); the vocalic 
timbre of the two words perhaps was different. The corresponding 
Siamese year is ma&md or mome (the latter likewise in Cambodjan), 
year of the goat. I am inclined to assume a connection (that is, 
linguistic, not historical) between this and Si-hia mo, which would 
accordingly mean ‘‘goat,” not ‘‘sheep,” like the corresponding Tibetan 
and Mongol years. Compare also A-hi Lo-lo k‘i-mo, Lo-lo-p‘o a-é-mo, 
P‘u-p‘a tsd-ma-la (“goat’’). 

1-P. Viat, Les Lolos, p. 36. 


* Grierson, Pisdca Languages, p. 65. 
° J. Bacor, Les Mo-so, p. 32. 


* For this reason the above PaSai form is not a corruption of Tibetan g-Jaz, as as- 


sumed by Grturson (2. ¢.), but is a conservation of the original form of the Tibetan word. 
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174. The year of the monkey is termed wei Be Such a word 
for ‘‘monkey” is not found within Tibeto-Burman.+ It therefore 
seems permissible to read the word hei, bd, and to derive it from 
Turkish ddéin, which in the Orkhon inscriptions is used for the 
year of the monkey? (Uigur bidin;® Mongol bedin, medin; Nititi 
mo-nen; Manchu mo-nio, bo-nio). In Hopeson’s Sokpa vocabulary 
we find as word for ‘‘monkey” medi, which is assuredly a Mongol 
loan-word. There are many of these in the same idiom: tavoso 
(‘salt’) from Mongol dabusun, usu (‘water’) from Mongol usun, 
i‘umar (“iron”) from Mongol tdmir, agan (“white”) from Mongol 
tsagan, etc. Baper’s Mi-fiag word for monkey, mz, might be derived 
from the same source, unless it be related to White and Black Lo-lo 
miu, Miing miau, Burmese myok (myauh). 

175. The year of the dog is na \§, while the general word 
for “dog” is ku. Na is a Si-hia word for “dog,” for we encounter 
the same stem-word in Lo-lo with prefixed a-: Li-p‘a and Li-su 
a-na; Lo-lo-p‘o, Ké-sé-p‘0, Ke-sé-p‘o and Li-p‘o a-no.4 It further 


occurs in Murmi (Hopeson) na-ni and Gurun na-gyu. 


1 My first impression was to connect Si-hia wei with Siamese wo#, year of the monkey 
(the common word for “monkey” in Siamese is Zé); but on account of the final #, which 
is absent in Si-hia, I have abandoned this theory. 

2 Rapiorr, Worterbuch der Tiirk-Dialecte, Vol. IV, col. 1625. 

? Aside from its Turkish ending -cim, this word certainly is not of Turkish origin; 
ba-, bi-, may have been derived from Greek a4 dav, wibyxog (from which also Old Slavic 
pitikii comes) at the time of the dissemination of the Hellenistic cycle over Central Asia. 
J. Hauivy (T‘oung Pao, 1906, p. 294) derives the Turkish word from Persian puzineh 
or buzneh, which does not ‘sound very probable. 

* A. Lrérarp, Bull. de 0 Ecole francaise, Vol. IX, pp. 563—567. The form a-no is 
indicated also by p’OutonE, Langues des peuples non chinois, p. 60. Side by side with a-no, 
the word 6 (corresponding to /‘2 of A-hi, /‘yi of Tibetan, and £‘a% of Si-hia) is employed 
in Lo-lo-p‘o (Lritarp, 2. ¢., p. 551); in the Lo-lo-p‘o cycle, however, the word ¢°G is 
utilized (Lifrarp, Au Yun-nan, p. 230). The Lo-lo-p‘o cycle, as given by A. Litirarp (7. ¢.), 
contains ten genuine Lo-lo words for the animals, and two borrowed from Chinese,—No. 6 
ya@ from Chinese yar ze (“sheep” in Lo-lo is jo, jz, and this word is used in the Nyi 
Lo-lo cycle; “goat,” £‘i, tsi; final Chinese % and x are dropped in Lo-lo [ Bull. del'Ecole 
francaise, Vol. IX, p. 557; and du Yun-nan, pp. 201—204]); and No. 7 myo, year of the 


f 
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176. The year of the hog in Si-hia is yw 7k (“‘hog” in general 
being wo; the corresponding Lo-lo word ve is applied to the cycle). 
The word yi shows no relation to any equivalent in the cycle of 
outside languages, nor can I irace its existence in other Indo-Chinese 
idioms. It may be, therefore, an autochthonous Si-hia formation. 

177. As to the Si-hia designations of the Ten Cyclical Symbols 
(3i kan 4+ -F), we are confronted with a puzzle. The Tibetans 
have rationally transcribed the Chinese names as follows: gya (g'a), 
yi, bin, tin, wu, kyti (kt), gin, zin, Zim or Bin, gui. Si-hia, however, 
offers the following series: nai, lin (rin, rz), mi, wei, wei, tsi, lat, k’o, 
nai, nu. There are two homonymes in this series, 1 and 9 both 
being nai JZ, and 4 and 5 both being wei (wd) #3, certainly to 
the disadvantage of the system. All that can be said for the present 
is that the Si-hia people seem to have exerted their own ingenuity 
in framing this series, that shows no resemblance to the Chinese 


prototypes on which it is based. 


GrRouP X, 
Loan- Words. 


A. Chinese Loan-Words. 


178—179. There are a certain number of Chinese loan-words in 
articles of clothing, in names of fruits and other objects imported from 


China. These, and others also, have been indicated by Mr. Ivanov: } 


monkey, where Nyi Lo-lo has the regular word ww. I am inclined to regard myo as being 


derived from Chinese mao, myao, myo Ath (“eat”), lLo-lo-p*o and A-hi apparently possess 
no word for “monkey;” Nyi has a-nu, P‘u-p‘a a-no, Ché-ko a-si (Bull., 2. c., p. 552),— 
evidently mere descriptive epithets of the animal. Myo, at any rate, is not a Lo-lo word. 

’ In a few cases, Mr. Ivanov has drawn also upon Mongol for the explanation of 
Si-hia words denoting bodily parts. At the outset, an influence of Mongol upon Si-hia 
could not be disavowed, though we are ignorant of the state of the Mongol language in 
that time when our Si-hia vocabulary was edited (1190). Si-hia 4°o (“foot”) is connected 
by Mr. Ivanov with Mongol AdZ; in fact, however, we have a stem /‘o meaning “foot” 
within Indo-Chinese: Mo-so £0, &*u, etc. (see No. 51). It is therefore not necessary to 
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for instance, tiz or din J (‘lamp’) from ton RX; 1 kiai-i (presumably 
x ai-1) +8 Be (‘‘shoe, slipper’) from yai ee (also in Chun-kia hai, 
Hei Miao ha, Tibetan yai and Mongol ye). It seems uunecessary 
to me, however, to derive Si-hia k‘o-7 (‘‘boot’’) from Chinese hiie A 
as proposed by Mr. Ivanov. Aside from the phonetic difficulties of 
the case, Si-hia £°o-¢ appears as a legitimate derivation from Si-hia 
k‘o (‘‘foot’’), No. 51, the suffix 7 being endowed with the same function 
as in ro-i (“saddle”), from ro (‘‘horse’’). Also in the Lo-lo idioms, 
the word for ‘‘boot’’ is based on that for ‘foot: Nyi Lo-lo é‘e-né 
(literally, ‘“‘pied-erhaussement”), A-hi Lo-lo k%-no, Lo-lo-p‘o k‘ye-no. 
The combination of Si-hia ku Ah (“saw”) with Chinese ki Hi 
seems to me doubtful, and a derivation of Si-hia tsu yaa (‘“‘drum’’) 
from Chinese ku %¥ appears to be out of the question. ° 

180. Si-hia yao Be, (‘furnace’) is hardly connected with Chinese 

és8cs : 2 f = 
isao Ag,» a8 conceived by Mr. Ivanov, but rather with Chinese yao 4¢. 
(“‘kiln, furnace”’),—a word adopted also by Mongol in the form yo. 

181. The fact that the Chinese loan-words in Si-hia are not 
written in every case with the proper Chinese characters for these 
words, but that different symbols are chosen for them, does not 
militate against the conclusion that they are nothing but loan-words; 
for it is not necessary to assume that their status as loan-words 
rose into the consciousness of the author of our vocabulary or of 
assume that Si-hia £0 is a Mongol loan-word. Si-hia wu-2 (“backbone”) is compared by 
Mr. Ivanov with a Mongol word written by him wz; Kovatevskr, in his Mongol Dictionary 
(Vol. I, p. 551) has a word dye (joint, articulation”). This combination is not very 
convincing either; and as -2 is a suffix that occurs in Si-hia, I prefer to think that wu-c is 
an original word-formation of this language (No. 61). Si-hia wu (“cow’’) certainly bears 
no relation to Mongol #siir and Turkish uw, as proposed by Mr. Ivanov, but is a genuine 
Indo-Chinese word and the legitimate equivalent of Tibetan da (see No. 4). . 

1 This word was adopted by several other languages. In P‘u-p‘a we find it in the 
form a-ter with prefixed a (Bull. de lEcole frangaise, Vol. 1X, p. 554). In Buryat it 


occurs as din with the meaning “candle” (ScuierNeR in Castrén, Burjat. Sprachlehre, 


p. xt). In Malayan we have ¢22 (“lamp”). 


* Tf a loan-word at all, Si-hia ¢sw would rather seem to come from Chinese éu pL . 


re 
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the Si-hia speaking population in general. This is well evidenced 
by the transcription maor Zi be (“‘cat’’), which, as justly recognized 
also by Mr. Ivanov, certainly is a Chinese loan-word and the equiva- 
lent of Shi oe. 

182. Of color-designations, hei (ha, ho) BA (‘black’) has been 
received from Chinese. 

183 —184. Among fruits, we find hin 7. (“apricot”), Prunus 
armeniaca, a native of China; ? and 3wi-ma aK biti (Diospyros kaki), 
from Chinese % AN 8 transcribed in Tibetan se; possibly also tu 
(‘‘bean”’) from tou (see No. 96). 

185. Si-hia éu-lin, Cu-la HY 4, plum. As éw has the upper 
tone, it may be permissible to correlate it with ¢o’ in Lo-lo-p‘o 
se-¢o'-ds6 (‘‘prunier”).* The element se of the latter word occurs 
in Nyi Lo-lo se-ka-ma (‘prune’) and Hua Lisu se-li. The second 
element of the latter word is indeed identical with Chinese li AS 
(‘‘plum’’), and for this reason I am inclined to regard also Si-hia 
lin, li, as a Chinese loan-word. We find the latter also in Mongol 
(lise). 

186. Si-hia ¢u-li or Cu-ri HH au (‘‘vinegar’’), as justly observed 


by Mr. Ivanov, is borrowed from Chinese ts‘u Jif, in the same 


* The example is interesting for another reason: we note that ér2 was used as a 
diminutive suffix in Chinese at the end of the twelfth century. 

* A. DE CaNDOLLE, Origin of Cultivated Plants, p. 217; BrerscHNeEipER, Bot. Sin., 
pt. 2, No. 471. 

* Mr. Ivanov gives 98 translation “Aakhi,’ a word which does not exist, and which 
I believe is a misprint for Zaki. In regard to another plant I cannot make any statement, 
as Mr. Ivanov does not specify the meaning exactly. This is ¢s‘déian-ni-na Ay ke Hl , 
a plant for which only the botanical term Solanum esculentum is given as equivalent. 
This term is now obsolete, and was formerly applied to the potato, the tomato, and the 
egg-plant. Since the first two are strictly American plants, they cannot come into 
question here; thus the supposition remains that the egg-plant (in Chinese £‘ze Fit ) 
may be intended. I hope that Mr. Ivanov will clear up this point in his further studies 
of Si-hia. 


* A. Littarp, du Yun-nan, p. 216. The word dsé means “tree.” 
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manner as Tibetan ts‘uu. The determinative element li or ri seems 
to be a Si-hia addition. If é‘u is a Chinese loan-word, the sup- 
position advanced by Mr. Ivanov (p. 1225) is not justified, that 
éu-li should have terminated in -/ or -r, ‘especially as in Tibetan 
‘acidity’ is styled skyur.’’ Si-hia ¢‘w-l¢, however, has no connection 
with this Tibetan word which means “sour” (note what Jaschke 
remarks on the unfamiliarity of Tibetans with vinegar), and which 
presents a contraction from skyu-ru, skyu-r (compare Tromowa 


kyu-pu, kyum; Sikkim kyum; Bunan 8u-ri).1 If the Si-hia word 


were to be read ¢‘ur, an element Jo or Ju would have been chosen 


for the transcription of r (compare nir, written ni-lo, No. 122), 
not, however, Ji; and this hypothetical ¢‘wr could certainly not be 
correlated with Chinese ts‘u. It seems quite reasonable to read 
Cue“ or éu-ri, and to look upon é‘u as a Chinese loan-word. 
187—188. Si-hia ts‘uwn i} (“inch”) and 36% HH (“holy”) are 


isaies derived from Chinese. 


B. Sinicisms. 


‘Besides Chinese loan-words, we meet in Si-hia with certain terms 
presenting literal translations into Si-hia of the corresponding Chinese 
terms. Such are found in the field of astronomy. 

189. Si-hia mo-jei 4 Bll FB (“galaxy”) is composed of mo 
(“heaven”) and jet (“‘water, river’), being a rendering of Chinese 
tien ho FE YR], while Tibetan has a seemingly native term in 
dgu-ts‘igs or dgu-ts‘igs skya-mo; Nyi Lo-lo has ée-k°a (“road of dew’’), 
and Lepcha Iém ton (‘highroad”) or lum tom lum-ba. 

190—193. The Si-hia uames of the planets k’a yin ca yi 
(‘‘gold star,” Venus), jet yin (“water star,” Mercury), and mo ey 


+ The Polyglot Dictionary (Ch. 27, p.12) has coined an artificial Tibetan word, skywr-3"x 
(“sour water, vinegar”). Manchu jwsun is likewise borrowed from Chinese; and so is 
Ordos Mongol oéw. 7 


ho Rt 
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yin (“fire star,” Mars), are modelled in imitation of Chinese kin sin 
& HL, Sur Ik sin, aud huo KR sit. The name for ‘‘Jupiter,” 
si yin PY ZI), forms an exception, si being a transcription of Chinese 
siti FQ or sui be with following siz At. 

194. Si-hia mo-wo es At, (Anas galericulata, the mandarin duck) 
is composed of mo (‘heaven’) and wo (‘‘bird’’), and looks like an 
imitation of Chinese tien ngo FR #é (“wild swan’’). 

195. Si-hia  wez(wé)-mei is KY. (Nephelium longan) means 
‘‘dragon’s eye,’ being a literal rendering of Chinese luz-yen HE HR. ? 
In the same manner the Tibetans have translated the Chinese term 


as abrug-mig; the Mongols as lu-yin nidu.-* 


C. Tibetan Loan-Words. 


196. Si-hia Su(Suai)-k°uat A PH, coral. The character suai is 
used in the transcription of Si-hia words on two other occasions, — 
in mou-8u (No. 21) and tsai-3u (No. 29). As the second element, 
kKuai, is written BE, it may be nothing but this Chinese word meaning 
“a piece.’ The Mongol word Siu (written also b3irw), Kalmuk guru 
and Sar, and Manchu 3uru (“‘coral’’), are justly regarded as loan- 
words based on what is written in Tibetan byi-rw* or byu-ru, but 
articulated j’u-ru, 8u-ru; there is, further, 30-lo (‘‘coral’’) in Mo-so, 
and Su-li, 8u-lig, in Kanauri, There is thus good reason to assume 
that also the Si-hia word for coral was sounded Su, not Svaz, and 
is derived from Tibetan. 

Si-hia p‘u (‘‘place of higher altitude”) might be regarded as a 
loan from Tibetan p‘w (see No. 110). 


1 In the same manner, the Manchu have translated from Chinese azsin usiha (Venus), 
muke ustha (Mercury), tuwa usiha (Mars). 

2 BretscHNEweER, Bot: Sin., pt. 3, No. 285. 

* Polyglot Dictionary, Ch. 28, p. 52. 

* Derived from Sanskrit vidruma through the medium of some Indian vernacular. 
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D. Indian Loan-Words. 


197. The peacock is termed in Si-hia wo (vo)-lo, or wo-ro Ab Hi . 


The first element, wo, as already stated (No. 32), is the Si-hia word wo 
(‘‘bird, fowl’). The second element, Jo or ro, in my opinion is derived 
from the last syllable of Sanskrit mayura (‘‘peacock’’), transcribed in 
Chinese mo-yu(yit)-lo FB Hy (Fe ) $a , from which Manchu has distilled 
the form molo-jin (-jin being a Manchu ending). ? 

Sanskrit maytra has affected also other Indo-Chinese languages. 
In Tibetan rma-bya (bya, ‘‘fowl’’), the element rma (r- being silent 
in all dialects) in my opinion, is nothing but a reproduction of the 
first syllable in the Sanskrit name; also yu% in Lepcha mun-yun 
and Ahom yun, Siamese ma-yun or nok-yunr, Pa-yi nuk-yun, might 


be traceable to the same type. ? 


1 K‘ien-lung’s Polyglot Dictionary (Appendix, Ch. 4, p. 6) has the series Manchu 


molo-jin, Tib. ma-yu-ra, Mongol mayara, Chinese mo-yu-lo. Manchu, moreover, has the 


following designations for “peacock: 4undu-jix, from Chinese k*ur tu hu FL #1 He 
(bid., where Tibetan yo-bya and Mongol hiindiigdrt are added); fo-jin, from Mongol Zos 
(written zagus, ¢ogos, to express the length of the vowel), doubtless conveyed through an 
Tranian language, Persian fawus Layo (Turki ¢a’us), that, together with Greek raric, 
Hebrew ¢uki, tuki, has been traced to Tamil-Malayalam fokei, togei, by R. CaLDWELL 
(Comp. Grammar of the Dravidian Languages, 3d ed., pp. 88—89); yo-jim, from Chinese 
Ytie niao 7k B& (“bird from Yiie”), Tibetan yo rma-bya, Mongol yogon (ibid., Ch. 4, 
p- 6); and ju-jim, given as equivalent of Chinese xan k‘o (“guest from the south’), 
Tibetan Zhoi rma-bya (“peacock of the south’), Mongol emurdz. All these are artificially 
coined book-words without legitimate life. 

2 Tibetan sma-bya is hardly intended to convey the meaning “viseau aux plaies,” as 
stated by J. Hatiivy (Journal asiatiqgue, 1913, nov.-déc, p. 713); the Tibetan word sma 
certainly means “wound,’’ but we cannot etymologize on this basis in Indo-Chinese lan- 
guages. Nor can it be positively asserted, “le nom indien n’a jamais quitté la péninsule 


a9 


gangétique;” it has indeed wended its way to China, and has resulted in Manchu molo-jin. 
The dependence of Tibetan rma on Sanskrit mayira is attested also by the faet that in 
cognate forms of speech we have a variation mo, mu, corresponding to modern Indo-Aryan 
mor, mur. In Kanaurt we have a duplicity of words,—first, mors, mores (feminine mor?), 
directly derived from Indian; and, second, mom-za, leaning toward Tibetan modza (“peacock’s 


feather”); Newari hmu-sa-kha. 


—— ie 


ee 
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K. Iranian Loan-Words. 


198. The Si-hia word for the lion is ko-cen $4 VF. In all 
| probability this is to be transcribed phonetically go-¢é or ho-e 
(that is, initial ¢, followed by a nasalized e; compare Phonology, § 14). 
The element go or ko seems to have the function of a prefix, and 
the element ¢@ appears as the stem. The word éé@ appears to have 
arisen from *3¢;1 Si-hia ¢ sometimes is developed from original %, 
as shown by Si-hia é, “flesh” — Tibetan 3a (No. 48). The form *%, 
without doubt, is identical with the same Iranian word as resulted 


in Chinese & Jf}. The latter has been derived from Persian 3ér 


yas ® This, however, is not quite satisfactory, since at the time 


when the first lions were sent to China by the Ytie-¢i (Indo-Scythians), 
in A.D. 88, the language, styled properly Persian, was not yet in 
existence. It seems that toward the end of the first century the 
word was transmitted to China through the medium of the Yiie-¢i, 
and that it originally hailed from some East-Iranian language, 
where it appears to have been known in the form 32 or 37,® as 
Chinese $8 (*3'7) fff has no final consonant. 

On the other hand, if we adhere to the reading ce, a connection 
may be sought with Sanskrit siha, singa (Tibetan senr-ge, Newari 


sim, Lepcha sun-gi).4 The change of s to ¢, however, is difficult 


* Compare Tibetan 3é7-tse, “lion” (ScHIEFNER, (dkyamuni, p. 96), apparently a tran- 
scription of Chinese 3i-Zse. 

* Watters, Essays on the Chinese Language, p. 350. The Persian word is traced to 
Avestan x3a6r-ya (= Sanskrit kshatriya), “imperiosus, lord, ruler” (C. BARTHOLOMAE, Alt- 
tranisches Worterbuch, col. 548; Satemann, Grundr. iran. Phil., Vol. I, pt. 1, p. 273; 
Horn, zbed., pt. 2, p. 34, and Neupersische Etymologie, No. 808). It is perhaps under the 


influence of this signification that the Chinese chose the word % Ain (“master”) for the 
transcription of the Iranian word. This character was formerly employed for the designation 
of the lion without the classifier (see Hirtu, .7.4.0.S., Vol. XXX, 1910, p. 27). 

3 Tokharian A sisah. 

“ The Lepcha form su#-gi is surprising. Still more curious is it that this variation 
meets an analogy in the languages of Madagascar: Madagasy sov-ombi, $un-imbi; Merina 
surg-umbi (written songombi). This compound means literally “lion-ox” (a fabulous animal 

6 
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to explain, and for this reason I prefer the explanation as out- 
lined above. As to the meaning of the first element in the Si-hia 
term, I have no definite opinion. From a Si-hia point of view the 
syllable ko might be an epithet characterizing the lion, as, for in- 
stance, we have in Shina guma ér (‘‘a fiery lion’).1 In view of 
the affinities of Si-hia with Lo-lo, it may be pointed out that fo 
is a Nyi Lo-lo word meaning wild, savage” (A-hi Lo-lo ku), used 
especially with reference to non-domesticated animals, ? 

199. Si-hia lo, ro YE , copper. This word is not Indo-Chinese, 
but it is doubtless derived from an Iranian language; for it is 
identical with Persian 70, roi (69), “brass, copper” (roytn ypaeg9y) 
‘brazen, bell-metal’’?); Yidghal and Khowar, two Hindukush dialects, 
lo; Pahlavt vod, Sogdian rwd (from *rd5),* Balutt rod), which 
belongs to the well-known series: Sanskrit loha, Latin raudus, rodus, 
ridus (‘piece of ore’), Old Slavic ruda (‘‘ore, metal’’), Old Icelandic 
raude (‘‘red iron-ore”’),—a group of words possibly connected with 
or derived from Sumerian urudu (“copper”). The Si-hia form ro 


shows that it is derived from Persian, not from Pahlavi. 4 


with the trunk of an ox or horse; also a strong, brave man). G. FerRanp (Hssai de 
phonétique comparéé du malais et des dialectes malgaches, p. 298), who enumerates these 
words among the Sanskrit elements in Madagasy, explains the vowel « or o from the effect 
of vocalic attraction prompted by the w of wmbi (sina-timbi, sin-imbi becoming sun-umdi). 
In Javanese sizé, Malayan stza, the Sanskrit word is preserved in its pure state. In 
view of Lepcha sw-gi, it is conceivable that in some language of India such a variant with 
u vowel was already developed, especially as also in Cambodjan the lion is called soz. 

1G, W. Leitner, Languages and Races of Dardistan, p. 26. 

2 See P. Vian, Dict. frangais-lolo, pp. 256, 298. 

3 R. Gauruior, Essai sur le vocalisme du sogdien, p. 101. See also P. Horn, Neu- 
persische Etymologie, No, 635. 

* Iranian loan-words exist in Tibetan also, and merit a special investigation. The 
following may be called to mind: Tibetan p‘o-Jad (“steel”), from Persian pulad Us (Pahlavi 
pulafat, Armenian potovat, from *pavilavat), a word widely diffused (Ossetian Jolat, 
Turkish pulad, Grusinian p‘oladi, Russian buat, Mongol Jolot, etc.); ‘Tibetan sag-lad (“a 
textile”), from Persian sagla¢ ey Saw (see J.4.8.B., 1910, p. 266);. West Tibetan éu-li, 
éo-li, Kanauri ¢ud (“apricot”), from the Pamir languages: Minjan and Galcha Cerz (Dardu and 
Shina juru). Ladakh a-du-éa (“plum”), from Persian aluca deal ; Tibetan ded-t‘er, deb- 
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In other Tibeto-Burman languages this Iranian word seems not 
to exist; at least, it has not yet been traced. There is a uniform 
Indo-Chinese word for ‘‘copper”’ pervading the chief members of 
the group, besides others covering limited areas. We have: 

(1) Tibetan zan-s (from *dzan), 1} Lepcha sow, Ytin-nan Tibetan son, 
Mo-so sovo; Chinese tcunr Sin) (from *dun, dun, dsur), and Ahom 
tan (“brass”), Shan tdn (“copper’’), Siamese ton (‘‘metal, gold;” 
ton der, “copper’’), from *dor; Hei Miao deo, Ya-tio Miao de, 
Hua Miao dun. 

(2) A-hi Lo-lo ji, Nyi Lo-lo je, Lo-lo-p‘o 76, Ché-ko dsi, Mo-so 
36-tu (“bronze’’), oe 


(8) Tibetan kro and gk‘ar (‘‘brass, bronze”), Burmese k‘é. ? 


F. West-Asiatic Loan-Words. 


200. Si-hia po-lo fs 4 , radish (Raphanus sativus). Mr. Ivanov 
identifies this word with Chinese lo-po be Aa] « The case, however, 
is not such that the Si-hia would have inverted the Chinese term, 
but Chinese lo-po (*la-buk) and Si-hia po-lo (from *buk-lo) go back 
to two West-Asiatic names. The prototype of the Si-hia term is 
furnished exactly by Aramaic /uglo NOD (‘‘radish”’);* and we 
meet the same word in Grusinian bolo-ki, Ossetian balk’, Kabardian 


belige, all of which refer to the radish.4 Whether this word occurs ° 


gter, deb-ster (“book, document, record’), from Persian dabtér X$35 (derived from Greek 
dipbépe). Tibetan sur-na (Chinese so-na $A ny ), “hautboy, flageolet,” from Persian surna 
b sae . 

1 The ancient initial 7 is preserved in the languages of Almora, Rankas, Darmiya, 
Chaudaisi, and Byaisi (see Linguistic Survey, Vol. III, pt. 1, pp. 588, 539), where sax 
means “gold,” answering to Kanauri zaz (“gold”). In Bunan, mul, a typical word for 
silver (No, 1), means “gold.” Confusion between the words for “gold” and “copper’’ obtains 
in several languages; for instance, Yakut al¢um (“copper”), Turkish altun (“gold”), Tibetan 
zan is transcribed in Mongol ¢san, Can. 

2 Proposed by B. Houenton, J.R.4.S., 1896, p. 51. 

5 I. Léw, Aramaeische Pflanzennamen, p. 309. 

* W. Miter, Sprache der Osseten, p. 10. 
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also in Iranian is not known to me.) It is perfectly conceivable 
that the Nestorians who were settled in the Si-hia kingdom * brought 
with them the plant and ‘the word. It is notable that the next 
item introduced by our Si-hia Yoeabulary is the term tsan po-lo; 
that is, ‘Chinese radish.” Consequently the plain term po-lo must 
have designated another species or variety which apparently was 
non-Chinese. 

Further, we find in Aramaic and Syriac la/to NID s (Arabic 
laft a5), derived from Greek oe or aque (Latin rapa or rapum). 4 
This type, in coalition with fuglo, seems to have conspired in forming 
Chinese la-buk. T. Warrers® insisted on ‘a suspicious resemblance 
of the Chinese word to rapa and the kindred terms in Latin and 
Greek.” On the one hand, however, we cannot fall back on Greek 
directly; and, on the other hand, the word lafto cannot fully explain 
the Chinese term, but at best solely the first. element la; while 
Chinese po must be traced to bus, and the latter to fuglo. According 


1 A Persian word for the radish has been transmitted to Turks, Mongols, and Tibetans: 
Persian ¢urma x3 and ¢urub, turb, turf wei Balkar (Prouur, Keleti szemle, Vol. XV, 
p. 268) and Mongol ¢urma; West Tibetan se-rak turman, written also dur-sman (“carrot”), 
se-rak from Persian zardak IO 55s The Polyglot Dictionary (Ch. 27, p. 18) writes the 
Mongol word /wrma, and gives it as synonyme of Zobang (Chinese Jo-po; Manchu mursa). 
G. A. Sruart (Chinese Materia Medica, p. 371) holds the opinion that our English word 
“turnip” is probably derived from Persian ¢urwb. This would not be so bad, if our turnip 
had really come from Persia. There is, however, no trace of evidence to that effect; on 
the contrary, our turnip is a very ancient Huropean cultivation, being indigenous every- 
where in temperate Europe (A. DE CANDOLLE, Origin of Cultivated Plants, pp. 36—88; 
J. Hoors, Waldbiéume und Kulturpflanzen, pp. 351, 467). The -nip of “turnip” doubtless 
goes back to Anglo-Saxon z@p (Middle English nepe, neep; Old Norwegian zepa), from 
Latin xapus (French xavet, navette); the usual explanation of the first part (from ¢urn or 
French dour, in the sense of turned, round) is hardly satisfactory, and, for myself, I do 
not believe it. 

2 As related by Marco Polo (see Yuun’s note in his edition, Vol. I, p. 207). 

3 J. Low, J. ¢, p. 241. This name in particular refers to the species Brassica rapa. 

* Regarding the names of the European languages, see J. Hoops, Waldbdiume und 
Kulturpflanzen, p. 350. 

° Essays on the Chinese Language, p. 332. 
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| to Brerscunetper,? the word lo-po or lo-p‘o first appears in Chinese 
books of the ninth century, and was originally used in the state 
| of Ts‘in (Shen-si and eastern Kan-su). The name accordingly makes 
its début in the T‘ang period when numerous new species of cul- 
tivated plants were introduced into China from the West, and its 
first appearance in the border-land of Turkistan is likewise suggestive 
of a foreign origin. The various earlier designations of the plant, 
lai-fu Ae AR (in the Tang pén ts‘ao) and lu fei iz Ae or lu fu 
HR in Kuo P‘o, are independent of lo-po, referring to an apparently 
indigenous cultivation; Bretschneider assumes that the radish, as it 
is mentioned in the Erh ya, nas been cultivated in China from 
remote antiquity. Since numerous varieties of this genus are under 
cultivation, not only in China, ee also in Europe and India as well 
(and there also of uncontested antiquity), it is conceivable that a 
new variety might have been introduced into China from Western 
Asia through Turkistan under the Tang to receive the foreign name 
la-buk. Bretschneider’s observation, that “from China the cultiva- 
tion of the radish spread over the neighboring countries, where the 
people generally adopted also the Chinese name of the plant,’ is some- 


what too generalized. A. pe Canpotte? has remarked that ‘‘for 


Cochin-China, China, and Japan, authors give various names which 
differ very much one from the other.’ A specific instance may be 
cited to the effect that an Indo-Chinese nation received the name 
of the radish from India. The Sanskrit word for the radish is 
milaka (from mila, ‘“‘root’’), also maulabha. It is commonly cultivated 


in Western India and in the Panjab. In the latter territory it is 


styled mus-ra, in Bombay mogri, in Hindustani mugra.*® An Indian 


form of the type muz-ra appears to have resulted in Burmese mun-la. 


1 Bot. Sin., pt. 2, p. 39. 
* Origin of Cultivated Plants, p. 31. 
3 Wart, Dictionary of the Economie Products of India, Vol. VI, p. 394. 
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This shows that not all Indo-Chinese words for the radish are 
traceable to Chinese, and that Burmese mun-/a@ has no relationship 
with Tibetan la-p‘ug (Ladakhi la-bug), as assumed by B. Hovenron. * 

201. Si-hia si-na ZG FlS, mustard. This word is neither related 
to Chinesé hai, kiai Ze, nor to Tibetan yuzs; nor can any relation- 
ship with Nyi Lo-lo o-na-se be asserted, According to the explana- 
tion of P. Vrat, ? o means ‘‘vegetable,” na ‘‘nose,” and se “congestive.” 
As “nose” is ni in Si-hia, we should expect at least si-ni, if the 
Lo-lo- and Si-hia words were ‘dontica® Si-hia si-na reminds one 
of Greek sinapi (civamt or civerv), which found its way into Latin 
sinapis (in Plautus), Gothic sinap, Anglo-Saxon sénep, Italian senape, 
French sanve, ete. However startling this derivation may seem at 
first, it is nevertheless possible. Si-hia si-na denotes a species 
different from Chinese tai: the former relates to Sinapis or Brassica 
alba, the latter to Sinapis juncea. The home of the white mustard 
(Sinapis alba) is in southern Europe and western Asia. ® 

It first ‘appeared on the horizon of the Chinese in the T‘ang period, 
being described under the name pai kiai FY oi (‘‘white mustard”) 
by Su Kung, the reviser of the Jang pén ts‘ao, and said by him 
to come from the Western Jung (Si Jung Py FX). Under the term 
Hu kiai 4A FR it is noted in the Pén ts‘ao of Shu By of the middle 
of the tenth century. It then was abundant in Shu (Sze-ch‘uan), 
and for this reason received also the name Shu kiat (“‘mustard of 


Shu’’).4 It is therefore logical to identify Si-hia st-na with the 


1 J.R.A.S., 1896, p. 42. Moreover, the first part of the Burmese word is not trace- 
‘able to the tribal name Mon, as supposed by the same author. 

2 Dictionnaire francais-lolo, p. 227. 

3 A. Exciter in Hehn, Kulturpflanzen, p. 212 (8th ed.); Watt, Dictionary of the 
Economic Products of India, Vol. I, p. 521. 

4 Pén ts‘ao kang mu, Ch. 26, p. 12. G. A. Sruart (Chinese Materia Medica, p. 408) 
states that the white mustard was introduced into Sze-ch‘uan from Mongolia; it is safer 
to say “Central Asia.” Also in Tibetan a distinction is made between she-ts‘e = Sanskrit 


rajika (“black mustard”) and yuzs-kar or yuis-dkar = Sanskrit sarshapa (“white mustard”), 
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white mustard of the Chinese, introduced under the T‘ang from a 
region of Central Asia; and it is not surprising, that, with this 
new cultivated species, also its Hellenistic name (sinap:) was diffused 
over the Asiatic Continent. It remains to determine through which 
language the transmission took place. Iranian may come into question, 
but Persian sipand haga (also sapanddn, sipandan, sipandin, saped-dan) 
surely is not related re sinapt. 

202. Si-hia liu-na yf HIS, cabbage. In attempting to account 
for this word, it is necessary to survey to some extent the field 
relating to the cultivation of the genus Brassica. The Tibetan 
language shows us best the various historical probabilities with 
which we are confronted. The Tibetans, not much given to the 
growing of vegetables, have three words for designating cabbage, 
that are borrowed, and curiously enough, each from one of those 
three great centres of culture with which Tibet was in contact on 
its western, southern, and eastern frontiers. In West Tibetan we 
meet the word kram,} which is traceable to Persian karanb 55S 2 
or kalam waS; Arabic kiranb, kurumb, kromb, Hindustani kdramkdlla 
WS oy53 Siamese ka-lam; Greek xpae@By, Latin crambé, Aramaic keruba 
NID. 8 We further meet in West Tibetan gobi, Sikkim and 
Bhutan 40b7, an Indian word derived from Hindustani £007 se 


Bengali kopz, Gujerati obia.* The last, in consequence of the 


both terms being listed in the Mahavyutpatti. The latter term is artificial, and plainly 


shows that the white mustard was foreign to the Tibetans likewise; for yuns, yun, or hun 


relates to the turnip. Tibetan sée-¢s‘e is a transcription of Chinese faz ts‘ai ois ES ie 
the two terms are equalized in the Polyglot Dictionary (Ch. 27, p. 19). 

' H. Ramsay (Western Tibet, p. 15) remarks that the Tibetan word is used for cabbage, 
but really means “a kind of spinach.” According to Jischke it only means “cabbage.” 

2 The word appears as early as the latter part of the tenth century in the pharmacological 
work of Abi Manstr (Horn, Grundr. iran. Phil., Vol. I, pt. 2, p. 6). 

2 J. Léw, Aramaeische Pflanzennamen, p. 213. 

* The word is found in Singalese (/ov2), in the Dravida languages (kod, /od7, etc.), 
in Malayan and Javanese (40dis, kubis). See S. R. Daucavo, Influencia do vocabulirio 


portugués em linguas asidticas, p. 65 (Coimbra, 1913). 
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introduction of cabbage into India by Europeans,! is a European 
word connected with our series: Latin caputiwm, Italian capuccio, 
Portuguese couve, French cabus, caboche, English cabbage. 

In central and eastern Tibet the name pe-tse or pi-tst is used. 
This, as already observed by Jaschke, is Chinese pai ts‘ai A RR 
(Brassica chinensis), a colloquial term for the species sur Fy. The 
Tibetan word, likewise in oral use only, was apparently conveyed 
through the medium of a Sze-ch‘uan dialect, as shown by the 
vocalization pe; and the tenuis instead of the aspirate proves that 
we have not a rigorous transcription of the written language before us. 
The term pai ts‘ai itself is not old, but makes its first appearance 
in the P% ya YA WE of Lu Tien ae {ha (1042—1102).? The con- 
ditions of the Tibetan language, accordingly, bear out the fact that 
Central Asia, on the one hand, participated in the European variety 
or varieties of cabbage (and A. pz Canponie ® has well demonstrated 
the European origin of this species, Brassica oleracea), and, on the 
other hand, received (probably as imported product only) another 
species anciently cultivated in China.4 The Si-hia word liu-na 
bears no relation either to Chinese or to any other Indo-Chinese 
language (compare, for instance, Lo-lo o-ca, o-lat-ma; Lepcha bi-bum), 
and it is therefore justifiable, as in the case of Tibetan kram, to seek 
its origin in a western language. The Turkish word lahana xisnJ 
suggests itself.* This is derived from Greek adyavov, which passed 
into Arabic as lahana lasJ. The Turkish, Arabic, and Si-hia ending 
_-na is due to the Greek plural adyava; the word (from aayaiva, 


‘‘to dig’) was chiefly used in the plural form in the sense of 


1 Watt, Dictionary of the Economie Products of India, Vol. I, p. 533. 

» Pén ts‘ao kang mu, Ch. 26, p. 10b. © 

5 Origin of Cultivated Plants, pp. 83—86. 

* BretscHNEIDER, Bot. Sin., pt. 8, No. 245. G. A. Sruart, Chinese Materia Medica, 
p. 73. 

5 Rapiorr, Worlerbuch der Tiirk-Dialecte, Vol. 1V, col. 731. 
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“garden-herbs.” Again, it seems to me that also in this case the 
Nestorians may be responsible for the transplanting of both the name 


and the object. 


NOTE ON SI-HIA PLANTS. 


The preceding observations show that the Si-hia names of cultivated 
plants are of particular interest, and augur a peculiar position of Si-hia 
culture in Central Asia. It is therefore appropriate to elucidate this 
subject to some extent from an historical point of view; and an 
attempt in this direction is supported by a list of plants growing 
in the Si-hia country, and recorded in the Chinese Annals. ! 

The only cultivated plant the name of which is common to 
Si-hia and Tibetan, as far as we can judge at present from our 
fragmentary material, is barley: Si-hia na, Tibetan na-s (No. 116). 
The translation of this word given by Mr. Ivanov is “cereal,” but 
the standard cereal of Tibetan tribes has at all times been barley. 
Barley is expressly mentioned in the Annals, and occupies the first 
place among the plants cultivated in the Si-hia country. The food- 
plants raised by the ancient Tibetans are enumerated in the Kiu 
T‘ang shu (Ch. 196 4, p. 1b) as barley, a certain species of beans, ? 


wheat, and buckwheat. The Sin Tang shu gives the same in the 


Liao. shi, Ch. 115,. p, 8. 
2 Lao tou ee B; according to BretscunemerR (Bot. Sin., pt. 2, No. 96), “a 


climbing leguminous plant, wild-growing, used as a vegetable; the small black seeds, which 
resemble pepper, are edible” (see also G. A. Stuart, Chinese Materia Medica, p. 378), 


identified with Rhynchosia volubilis. The proper mode of writing is PK 100 (‘to weed’’), 
the plant being a weed growing in wheat-fields. There can be no doubt that this is not 
the plant intended in the above passage of the T‘ang Annals, where a cultivated plant is 
in question. In the Polyglot Dictionary (Ch. 29, p. 11) we find the term Jao tou, written 


es i= , With the following equivalents: Tibetan sran-cun, Manchu daifa, Mongol khosingur. 


2 


Tibetan sran-c‘w means “small bean or pea,’ and appears in the Mahavyutpatti as rendering 
of Sanskrit masura (“lentil;’ see A. p—E CaNnDOLLE, Origin of Cultivated Plaats, p. 323); 
but it is not known to me that lentils are grown in Tibet. 


* Tibetan dra-bo, Purig bro, Jyarui dru. 
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order wheat, barley, buckwheat, and /ao beans. The Chinese term 
for “barley” employed in this passage is ts‘i ko Wy zp which in 
meaning answers to Tibetan na-s:1 The word na, na-s, does not 
seem to cover much ground in Tibeto-Burman. 

Barley is among the most ancient cultivated plants, and many 
varieties have been brought into existence through the process of 
cultivation. The word nas refers at the present time to the beard- 
less variety of barley (Hordeum gymnodistichum), which has only 
two rows of spikelets, and further presents the curious feature of 
having the flower-scales non-adherent to the grains. These scales 
drop in threshing, leaving the grains naked like those of the wheat. 
Three sub-varieties are said to be largely cultivated in Tibet,—a dull 
green, a white, and a dark or chocolate brown. It was recently 
(1886) introduced into India by seed obtained in Tibet.? It is 
known in the Indian vernaculars as patyambari, rasuli. In China 
it is called kur mai Bis 3, 3 and tsin ko Fy a | 

The term nas, however, has a wider application in literature; 
for in the Mahavyutpatti, translated into Tibetan in the ninth century, 
it is identified with Sanskrit yava. The latter term, as conclusively 
shown in particular by J. Hoops,* referred to the barley in the 
earliest period of Indian history. Moreover, as Hordeum hexastichon 
(the six-rowed barley) is almost the only cultivated form, the barley 
par excellence, of India,* we are justified in identifying with it 


both the terms yava and nas. 


* Polyglot Dictionary, Ch. 28, p. 45. BretscHNEIpER (Chinese Recorder, Vol. IV, 
1871, p- 225) is inclined to think that ¢s‘z2 ko in the above text refers to oats. This, 
however, is not correct; ¢s‘é £‘o denotes the so-called naked barley (Hordeum gymno- 
distichum). 

* Wart, Dictionary of the Economic Products of India, Vol. IV, p. 274. 

* BRETSCHNEIDER, Bot. Sin., pt. 2, No. 32; pt. 3, No, 220. 

* Waldbiume und Kulturpflanzen, pp. 344, 358—359, 

PONVATES Ut6.5 pc. ook pists 
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Another variety of barley is styled in Tibetan so-ba, so-wa; 
Ladakhi sda or swa. This word is widely diffused in Tibeto-Burman: 
Jyarun sui, Nyi Lo-lo ze-ma (8a-za, ‘‘oats’’), A-hi Lo-lo e-sa, Lo-lo 
of T‘ung River (Basser) zo, Mi-fiag mu-dza (the element mu is ap- 


’ 


pareutly identical with Burmese mu-yau, “barley,” and Chinese mou 
ae or $F, “barley’’), Nepal to-sa; Brink za-d. The primeval form 
appears to be *za, co; we may derive from it also the Tibetan word 
ha-pisain ka-sam, rlsam-pa, tsam-pa, tsam-ba (“roasted flour from 
barley or oats’). The barley here in question is the common, four- 
rowed variety (Hordeum vulgare). An interesting identification of 
Tibetan so-ba is made in K‘ien-lung’s Polyglot Dictionary (Ch. 38, 
p- 45), where it corresponds to Manchu arfa and Mongol arbai. 
Both these words are identical with, and presumably derived from, 
Turkish arpa (in some dialects arba, Salar arfa), whence the 
Hungarians received their drpa. + 

Another Tibetan word that belongs to this group is yu-gu, yu-k'u, 
or yug-po (Ladakhi ug-pa), which relates principally to oats (Avena 
sativa), but is locally employed also for barley (compare Burmese 
mu-yau, “barley’’). Tibetan yo-s (“roasted corn’) and Bunan yu-3 
(‘flour’) are derived from the same base, that we have also in 
Chinese yu AK (“oats”). The wild oat (Avena fatua), from which 
the cultivated species is now generally believed to have been 
obtained, occurs spontaneously in the Himalaya up to 9500 and 


11500 feet,® everywhere in Eastern Tibet,® and in several parts 


1 Z. Gomsocz, Die bulgarisch-tirkischen Lehnworter, p. 30. Other Manchu words for 


“barley” are maz (corresponding to ¢a maz K BE) and murfa (corresponding to Tibetan 
nas). The Chinese equivalent for Tibetan so-ba in the Polyglot Dictionary is liz-tan mai 
ES Ga OS (“bell wheat’), a Peking colloquial term explained by BretscHNEIDER 
(Chinese Recorder, Vol. IV, 1871, p. 225) as “oats;’’ the meaning “barley” seems more 
appropriate. In Mongol dialects we meet the following variations: arpa, irpei, arpai, and 
xarba (Poranin, Tibeto. Tangutan Border-Land of China, in Russian, Vol. II, p. 398). 

2 OWiATIN Ui CAA Ol se lieaps oop 


* According to the observations of the writer who secured specimens in the field. 
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of China.! Though no investigations: as to the relation of the wild 
to the cultivated species in Tibet have as yet been made, it is very 
likely that the latter has sprung from the former. As to the oat 
of Europe, the same relation has been assumed, but the origin of 
Kuropean oat-cultivation is a problem as yet unsolved. It has been 
carried somewhat vaguely aid Central Asia or Turkistan by some 
investigators; * but I have no doubt that Tibet, where we find the 
wild and the cultivated species side by side, must be regarded as 
the home of oat culture. The Ziao Annals mention for the Si-hia 
country no other cereal than barley (/a maz), which probably in- 
cludes also oats. The Si-hia people, accordingly, like the Tibetans, 
must chiefly have been barley and oat eaters. 

The designation for ‘‘beans”, tu (No. 96), separates the Si-hia 
from the Tibetans,® aud draws them near the Chinese; for tu is 
apparently akin to Chinese tou = (“beans, pulse”).* A special 
kind of black beans (tu hei) is recorded in our Si-hia glossary. In 
the language of the Chun-kia we meet lok-tu, in Miao-tse /a-tu, 
lai-tao, and tu.’ The Lepcha terms for different kinds of beans 
(tuk-byit, tunr-ki, tur-kun, etc.) do not belong to this series; Lepcha 
tuk is a distinct word that*is independent of Chinese tou. Lo-lo-p‘o 
no, A-hi Lo-lo a-nu, Nyi Lo-lo a-nu-ma, present likewise a separate 
group. Mo-so beber is a mysterious word. Considering the numerous 


varieties of beans, the diversity of words is not surprising. The 


1 Forspes and Hemstry, Journal Linnean Soc., Botany, Vol. XXXVI, p. 401. In 
Turkistan we have Avena sferilis and A. desertorum (S. KorzinsKi, Sketches on the 
Vegetation of Turkistan, in Russian, pp. 20, 66, 76). 

2 See Hoops, J. ¢., p. 405. The information of this author as to China and Central 
Asia is certainly insufficient. 

3 Tibetan sran-ma, srad-ma; Yiin-nan Tibetan se-mer; Hast Tibetan (so-called Si-fan) 
dialects se-mer, se-ma. 

* The case of Manchu turz (“bean”), derived from Chinese Zou, might favor the as- 
sumption that Si-hia ¢« is likewise a Chinese loan-word. 


* p’Ottonn, Langues des peuples non chinois de la Chine, p. 51. 


re 
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cultivation and consumption of beans (pz tou Li ¥F ) in the Si-hia 
country is testified to by the Annals. 

As imports from China we meet fruits like apricots, faki, plums, 
lungan, and oranges. Pears (No. 90) were possibly cultivated. 

The relationship of the Si-hia designation for rice (k‘0) to the 
Tai languages (No. 84) is curious. It is independent of the Tibetan 
(abras) and Chinese terms, and probably points to the fact that the 
inhabitants of the Si-hia kingdom received the T‘ai word from 
Miao-tse and Mo-so tribes, which likewise possess it, and also that 
they may have traded this staple from their southern and south- 
eastern neighbors. It is likewise interesting that the nomenclature 
for “field, forest, tree, wood, fruit’? (Nos. 85-87) exhibits decidedly 
T‘ai affinities; and this may hint at a certain degree of influence 
exerted by the Tai on Si-hia agriculture. 

Among the plants enumerated in the Liao shi, we find the fruits 
of the pcur of the salty soil iy YE EB. which may be the 
equivalent of kien p‘ur, identified with Salsola asparagoides (family 
Chenopodiaceac).1 Forses and Hemstry*® enumerate three Chinese 
species, — Salsola collina, S. kali, and S. soda, — and state that several 
others are in the Kew Herbarium. These desert shrubs grow every- 
where in Persia, Tibet, Mongolia, and Turkistan. ° 

The Liao shi, farther, mentions sprouts of ts‘ui yur Hie Be ia - 
Tao Hung-king indicated that the best ones came from Lung-si 
(Kan-su).4 The plant is Saray in southern Siberia, Dsungaria, 


and Mongolia, and belongs to the family Orobanchaceae. The species 


1 BreTscHNEIDER, Bot. Sin., pt. 2, p. 254. 

2 Journal Linnean Soc., Botany, Vol. XXVI, p. 330. 

3 Wart, 1. c., Vol. VI, pt. 2, p. 392. The Mongol names will be found in Poranin, 
Sketches of North-Western Mongolia, Vol. IV, p. 152; and Tanguto-Tibetan Border-Land 
of China, Vol. Il, p. 404 (both in Russian); the Turkish names in Grum-GrzIMaIzo, 
Description of a Journey in Western China (in Russian), Vol. III, p. 498. 

: BreTscHNEIDER, Bot, Sin., pt. 3, p. 38. 
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in question is probably Cistanche salsa, which occurs in Kan-su 
and Siberia. ! : 

The Si-hia people turned out mats from the bark-fibre of the 
small wu-i tree »Jy Fhe Fa JAS. Two kinds of wu-i are distinguished, 
a larger andasmaller one. The former has been identified with Ulmus 
macrocarpa (family Urticaceae).* The latter presumably is Ulmus par- 


vifolia or some other kind of elm.* The bark of Ulmus contains a 


strong fibre suitable for the manufacture of cordage, sandals, and mats. 


Finally we meet the following wild-growing plants in the Annals 
of the Liao: 

Leaves from ti huan Wh Br HE, Rehmannia glutinosa.* The dried 
leaves of this plant furnish digitalis. 

Ki. hui tiao FA JK 1, presumably identical with hui tao Te 
WE Limnanthemum peltatum (family Gentianaceae);° applied to the 
Kan-su region, it may refer as well to one of the ten species of 
Gentiana occurring there. ° | 


e pas. a ee . . 
Pat hao = Artemisia stelleriana vesiculosa.7 Root and 
iy 


1 Forspes and Hemsuey, J. Linnean Soc., Botany, Vol. 26, p. 222.. The above designa- 
tion of the species is the same as Phelipaea salsa given by G. A. Stuart (Chinese Materia 
Medica, p. 61). Compare the interesting descriptions of this and the preceding plants by 
S. Korzinski, Sketches on the Vegetation of Turkistan (in Russian), pp. 5—6, 

2 BReTSCHNEIDER, Bot. Sin., pt. 8, No, 330. G. A. Stuart, Chinese Materia Medica, 
p. 448. The discrimination of the two kinds is attributed to Li Shi-chén by Bretschneider 
and Stuart; it is first made, however, in the Péu ¢s‘ao yeni of the year 1116 by K‘ou Tsung-shi. 
There the smaller species is said to be identical with elm-seeds Kai Be In fact, as 
follows from our above text, it must have designated a particular species. 

* Hight species of Udmus are known from China {Forses and Hemsury, lc, p. 448); 
the genus comprises about sixteen species. The elm of Mongolia is Ulmus campestris. 

4 BretscHNEIDER, 7. c., No. 100. G. A. Sruart, Z.c., p. 150. Forsrs and HEMsLEY, 
EG. p: 1938 
ak & eh Stuart, p. 241. Forses and Hemstey (J. ¢., p. 142) enumerate the two species 
L. cristatum and L. nymphoides, both of which occur likewise in India (Warr, 2. ¢., Vol. IV, 
p- 641), where stems, fruit, and leaves of L. cristatum are eaten in certain localities, L. 
nymphoides being largely employed as fodder in Kashmir. 

® Grum-Grzimalto, J, ¢c., Vol. Ill, pp. 492—494. 

Gack, STUART, Hehe: spuaae: 
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leaves are used as food; a decoction is employed as a wash in 
ulcerous skin affections. 

Fruits of kien ti sun bay JA zTAS #. pine-nuts of a particular 
species growing in salty soil. The tree in question is perhaps identical 
with the Jo or ro of the Si-hia glossary (No. 143). At least eleven 
_ species of Pinus are known from China. } 

The following plants recorded for the Si-bia country in the 
Liao shi, as far as I know, have not yet been identified: ts% lo 
mi-tse Fy AR JE -¥- » ku-tse man ra -F- ie, ki ts“ao-tse Pte =) o ae 
and td sian tsao ES ii] Hs. The plants previously mentioned, 
may have been employed partially by the Si-hia as food-stuffs, and 
partially by the Chinese as medicines, The Si-hia, if we may depend 
on the Chinese annalist, in case of sickness, did not resort to 
physicians and drugs, but Satmassael their .shamans for the exorcism 
of the devils causing the complaint. | 

In our Si-hia glossary, the name of a flower is given as ¢‘o-lii 
FE Or and through the Chinese translation mu-tan is identified 
by Mr. Ivanov with Paeonia chinensis. It is more probable, however, 
that this is not the Chinese, but an indigenous Si-hia species. 
Presumably it is Paeonia anomala, found in Kan-su and Mongolia. 
According to Poranty,? it is styled by the Tangut tombu-tuglan; 
and the Si-hia name may bear some relation to this word tuglan. 

Likewise the Si-hia term fu-sai (No. 136), alleged to mean “‘lotus,” 
in all likelihood refers to an autochthonous plant of the Kan-su and 
Amdo regions, where we know of four species of Iris (bungei, 
dichotoma, ensata, and gracilis). * 

It is regrettable that the Si-hia vocabulary does not impart the 


words for “onion” and “garlic.” It is related in the Annals of the 


* Forses and Hemstey, 7. c., pp. 549—553. 
* Tanguto-Tibetan Border-Land of China, Vol. Il, p. 401. 
* Grum-GrzimaiLo, Description of a Journey in Western China, Vol. III, p. 500. 
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Liao that the Si-hia country produced two wild species, called 3a 
ts“un rb al (“sand-onion’’) and ye kiu PF AE (‘‘wild-growing leek”). 
The former species is not mentioned in the Pén ts‘ao kang mu; 
but it is explained in the continuation of this work, the Pén ts‘ao 
kang mu shi i,1 according to which 8a ts‘ui is a Kan-su name, and 
relates to a wild-growing onion occurring everywhere in Mongolia, 
the leaves being the same as those of the cultivated variety. It is 
styled ‘‘sand-onion,” because it thrives in sandy places; and the 
Mohammedans of Kan-su especially relish it. The term is listed 
in the Polyglot Dictionary (Ch. 27, p. 27) with the literal Tibetan 
translation bye-tson, Manchu engule, Mongol ginggel. Hight wild 
species of Allium have become known from Kan-su. ? 

The alliaceous plants belong to the oldest cultivated within the 
dominion of the Indo-Chinese family. We have the following 
interesting coincidences of names: 

1. Chinese ts‘u% (even upper tone) al (general term for alliaceous 
plants, as onions, garlic, leek), Korean ¢‘on, Japanese s0. Tibetan 
b-ison (high tone), Tromowa, Sikkim, and Lepcha o-tsom, eastern 
Tibetan (so-called Si-fan) a-d‘wr, Ché-ko a-su%, Nyi Lo-lo a-ts‘e. 
Primary form presumably *dzun, jum. 

2. Chinese suan (sinking upper tone) FoR »‘garlic” (Allium sativum), 
Cantonese sin, Hakka son, Fukien sauz, Korean and Japanese san, 
in north-western Chinese dialects suaz.® Lepcha sw-gu, A-hi Lo-lo go, 
Lo-lo-p‘o 3u, Nyi Lo-lo Se-ma; Burmese krak-swan, So. Chin kwet-8on. 

8. Chinese hiv (rising upper tone) JE or AE (‘‘leeks, scallions,” 
Allium odorum), Cantonese kau. Tibetan s-goy(-pa) (high tone), 


Yiin-nan Tibetan gau-pa, Suh-pan Tibetan ¢on-grog;* Burmese 


1 Ch. 8, p. 16b (see Z‘oung Pao, 1913, p. 326). 

2 Enumerated by Grum-GrZimaito, 7. c., Vol. III, pp. 500—501. 

3 Poranin, Sketches of North-Western Mongolia (in Russian), Vol. IV, p. 146. 

“ Poranin, T'anguto-Tibetan Border-Land of China (in Russian), Vol. Il, p. 395. 


Li-Sii gur Kan (fol. 15) has also “ew in the sense of wild garlic (77 sgog). 
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krak-swan, Southern Chin kwet-3on. The primary form seems to 
be *gau, gou. The suffix -g, -t, is peculiar to Tibeto-Burman. 
Presumably also Tibetan ske-tse (‘‘wild onion”) belongs to the same 
base; perhaps even Tibetan kwon-dor or kon-ton+ and kiu-lon 
(‘wild onion,” = Mongol-Manchu sudulz). 

4, The element dun, ton, in the Tibetan compounds kwon-don, 
kon-tcon, and the element con in Sun-pan Tibetan con-grog, may be 
anciently related to Chinese *diem, tiem iEK now ts‘%en and tien 
(‘wild garlic or onion’’), 

Chinese ts‘u% ‘and suan (sun, sur), with their corresponding 
equations in the other languages, apparently are allied words; and, 
what is still more interesting, appear to be historically connected 
in some manner with Turkish (Cumanian, Chuva’, and Osmanli) 
soyan (“onion”),? Uigur: soyun, Baskir Sugan, Djagatai sotyan, 
Mongol sovyina (in dialects also soryinok), Shirongol sangnyk, 
Teleutic soyono, Altaic sdno, Manchu sufigina, Mongol and Manchu 
suduli (“wild garlic’). From a purely philological standpoint it is 
difficult to decide which side is the borrower, and which is the 
recipient. A further interrelation seems to prevail as to the Indo- 
Chinese base *gau, gou, gok, ko, and Shirongol gogo, Ordos Mongol 
Logit, kogyt (y = Russian 11); also as to Tibetan kwon, kon, previously 
mentioned, and Mongol giinggel. The Turkish-Mongol-Tungusian 
series bears the genuine imprint of Altaic words, both as to their 
phonetic structure and particularly as to their endings. On the 
other hand, the Chinese words, as shown by documentary evidence, 
point to a great antiquity, and this conclusion is corroborated by 


their wide diffusion in the cognate languages. The philologist, — 


1 Polyglot Dictionary, Ch. 29, p. 24. The former is equalized with Chinese ye suan 
: iy ke ra : Press , ; 
miao yn i] (“sprouts of wild garlic’), Manchu” sejulen, Mongol khaliyar; the 
latter, with siao ye kiu ay HEY AE (“small wild leek”). Li-3iz writes kun-don. 
? Scuraper (in Hehn, Kudéurpflanzen, 8th ed, p. 208) compares with this Lithuanian 


swogunas, a word that stands alone in Indo-European languages. 


7 
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however, cannot decide two important botanical questions without 
which the solution of the problem is hopeless: and these are whether 
the Indo-Chinese and Turkish-Mongol names in their origin refer 
to a wild or to a cultivated species, and where the home of the wild 
and cultivated species is to be sought. BrerscuNetpeR ' informs us 
that the ts'ur of North China is Allinm jistulosum, a native of 
Siberia, Dauria, and northern Mongolia, and that the ancient 
dictionary rh ya does not mention the cultivated tstuv, but notices 
only the mountain or wild onion. Since the researches of H. Ruext, ° 
who found Allium sativum growing wild in the Kirgiz steppe, 
botanists are agreed that this region should be regarded as the 
original habitat of garlic. In Egypt, the cultivation of garlic and 
onion is very ancient, and traceable at least to about 1200 B.c.°® 
Yet their spontaneous origin in Egypt cannot be proved.* The 
ancient Semitic name (Assyrian Samu, Hebrew Sim, Punic coup, 
Arabic tam) is probably not correlated with the Turkish term. 
Relying on the botanical evidence, the assumption would be possible 
that a certain species of garlic or onion was first cultivated by 
Turkish tribes and handed on by them to the Chinese and their 
neighbors in Central Asia; this transmission, as borne out by the 
linguistic evidence, must have taken place in a very remote, pre- 


historic period.® It is of great interest also that Mongol and Turkish 


1 Bot. Sin., pt. 2, p. 169. 

2 Alliorum adhuc cognitorum monographia, p. 44 (St. Petersburg, 1875). 

3 V, Loret, L’ail chez les anciens Egyptiens (Sphinz, Vol. VIII, 1904, pp. 135 —147). 

* FP. Wornia, Pflanzen im alten Aegypten, pp. 198, 199. 

’ This prehistoric transmission mest not be confounded with the late historical intro- 
duction in the Han period of another species of Allium (Allium scorodoprasum), ta suan 
K a hu ri suan, or hu iil - Hirra (T*oung Pao, Vol. VI, 1895, p. 439) has 
represented the matter as though garlic had been introduced into China for the first time 
under the Han from Fergana by General Chang K‘ien. The attribution of the introduction 
to Chang K‘ien, however, is not an historical fact; this event is not reported in his 
authentic biography inserted in the Han Annais, but it is on record only in that spurious 


and untrustworthy Taoist production, the Po wu chi (see BRETSCHNEIDER, Bol, Stn., pt. 2, 
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possess a common word for a wild species of leek or garlic thriving 
in the steppes (Allium senescens): Mongol mangin, mangir, Kalmuk 
mangirsun, Buryat manehur, manrehar;1 Teleutic manryr.? The 
popularity of this plant is borne out by the fact that the Buryat 
designate June the ‘‘month of leek” (manehan hara). In view of 
the situation on which the problem rests, and in view of two wild 
species of garlic and leek utilized by the Si-hia, we readily see that 
it would be important to know the Si-hia terms for the latter, 


which would possibly shed light on the subject. 


PHONOLOGY OF SI-HIA. 


A complete and positively assured phonology of Si-hia can naturally 


- not be based on the limited material available for the present. Some 


characteristic phonetic traits, however, may be pointed out. 
1. The most striking phenomenon in the vocalic system of Si-hia 


is that in a number of cases the vowel 7 corresponds to Tibetan a: 


li, moon = Tib. z-la (No. 12). 

rni, ear (corresponding to Chinese ni, ni) = 
Tib. rna (No. 10). . 

ni, nose = Tib, s-na (No. 11). 

ét,, flesh = Tib. sa (No. 48). 


p- 171). F. P. Sara (Contributions toward the Materia Medica, etc., p. 8; and repeated 
in the new edition of G. A. Sruart, p. 28) says that according to the Péu ts‘ao Chang 
K‘ien introduced the plant; but Li Shi-chén, the editor of that work (Ch. 26, p. 6b) 
gives as his own opinion only that “people of the Han dynasty obtained the Au swan from 
the Western Regions,” while he cites the dictionary Z*ang yin of Sun Mien (published in 
750) to the effect that Chang K‘ien was the first to bring it back from his expedition to 
Central Asia. It therefore was in the T‘ang period that this opinion prevailed, but, as far 
as I know, there is no evidence thereof accruing from a contemporaneous source of the Han. 
The connection of the plant with the name of the great general is purely traditional, as 
he was famed for having introduced a number of other useful plants; and all we may assert 
safely is that it is possible that a new alliaceous species was received by the Chinese during 
the Han era from inner Asia. 

* Castrin, Burjitische Sprachlehre, p. 172. 

* Raptorr, Worterbuch, Vol. 1V, col. 2007. 
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“i-ma, orange = Tib. ts‘a-lum-pa (No. 44). 

ts‘i-ru, salt = Tib. ts‘a (No. 13). 

si, zi, grass (Mo-so zi) = Tib. tsa (No. 42). 

nin, morning = Tib. nan (No. 120). 

yi, hundred = Tib. b-r-g-ya, Burmese ta-ya (p. 14). 
yin, light (in weight) = Tib. yar (No. 120). 

2. If, however, the Tibetan word containing the vowel a is 
closed by final s or g, which are eliminated in Si-hia, * the vowel 
a is preserved in the latter language: 

na, barley = Tib. nas (pronounced 7a). 
la, hand = Tib. lag. 
Interchange of a and 7 occurs within the pale of the Tibetan 


written language: r-man-lam (“dream;” lam, ‘“‘road”) and r-mi-lam 


(man ® = Chinese mon #24, “dream”). In this case we may safely 


assert that the form r-man is older than r-mi. Ladakhi /éa cor- 
responds to common Tibetan /¢i (“dung”). The word rman (“ground, 
foundation’’) has a provincial form rm; both t'ag and ‘ig mean “cord.” 
The same alternation is met between Tibetan and other Indo-Chinese 
languages: Tib. Sig (“louse”) — Lepcha Sak; Tib. bya (“pure”) — 
Newari b'” (“good, fine”), but Chepan b'av-to; Tib. za-ba (“to eat”) — 
Chepan ji-sa; Tib. via (“fish”) — Mo-so 7. In the word for “eye” 
(No. 583) we noted the forms mik and mak. | 

3. In other cases, Tibetan a in an open syllable changes in 
Si-hia into o or w: Lg 

Tib. na, sick, disease = Si-hia no (corresponding to Abi Lo-lo no). 

Tib. ba, cow = Si-hia wu. 


1 In this, as well as in the following paragraphs, where the elimination of finals is 
mentioned, it should be understood that elimination merely refers to an existing fact, but 
-is not intended to convey any notion of genetic development. It is more than doubtfal 
whether Si-hia (like other Indo-Chinese langaages) has ever possessed such finals (see Con- 
clusions). 

2 This base occurs also in the Karen languages: zer-man, mye-man, bin-man, mi-man 


(Gazetteer, ete., p. 654). 
P 


~~ ae 
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4. Tibetan a followed by a final labial or guttural consonant is 


transformed into o in Si-hia, the labial or guttural being eliminated: 


Tib. r-gyab, back = Si-hia no. 
Tib. pag, hog = Si-hia vo (Ahi Lo-lo a 


ct 


. Si-hia uw corresponds to Tibetan u: 


lu, body = Tib. lus. 
wu, head = Tib. wu (dbu). 
wu, centre = Tib. dbus (wu). 


6. Si-hia « corresponds to Tibetan o: 
lu, season = Tib. lo, year. 


7. Si-hia uw corresponds to Tibetan a: 


wu, cow = Tib. ba. 

wu, father = Tib. p‘a. 

k-nu, five = Tib. l-na. 

k-hum, heaven = Tib. g-nam (d-gun). 
Zu, fish = Tib. na. 


8. Si-hia u corresponds to Chinese ow: 
tu, bean = Chin. tow. 


9. Si-hia o corresponds to Tibetan u: 


lo, sheep == Tib. lug. 
mo, worm = Tib. abu. 


10. Si-hia o corresponds to Tibetan 6 (e): 
| mo, fire = Tib. mé (me). 
11. Si-hia 6 corresponds to Tibetan 6 developed from o: 
tsé, Pantholops hodgsont = Tib. tsé (gtsod, glso). 


12. Si-hia 7, usually in a closed syllable, corresponds to Tibetan 7: 


nin, heart = Tib. s-nin. 
min, man — Tib. mi. 
lin or rin, great = Tib. rin, long. 


é% (ki), gall = Tib. m-k‘ri-s (-pa). 
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13. Si-hia ¢ in an open syllable corresponds to Tibetan 7 and 
Chinese e: 


st, to die = Tib. si, Chin. se, Mo-so se. 


14, Nasalized vowels seem to occur in the following examples: 


mi, man = Tib. mi. 

mi, not = Tib. mi. 

ri, bear = A-hi Lo-lo ré-mo, Lo-lo-p‘o vé-mo, 
Tib, d-re-d. 


&u-li, plum = Chin. li (No. 184). 
ko (go)-ce, lion (No. 198). 

no, twe (see p. 13), beside név. 
nb, spring (No. 73). 

&i-ni, summer (No. 74). 

15. Diphthongs occur with comparative frequency. The one most 
characteristic of the language is ov. The words in which it is found 
have only a simple vowel in the allied languages: Sou (No. 6), 
kou or gou (No. 18), mou (No. 21), kou (No. 70), ctou-na (“coin”), 
and lou (“to stew”). The same diphthong is characteristic also of 
Jyarun, a Tibetan dialect with which Si-hia shares other features: 
smou (“medicine”) = Tibetan sman; Sou (“paper”) = Tib. 3og. 

16. Likewise the diphthong ¢ thrives in Si-hia where the allied 
languages have a plain vowel: mei (“‘eye’’), cei (‘panther’), jei 
(“water’’), San-wei (“‘under-garment’”), wei (‘‘snow’), wei (‘year’), 
dzei (‘south’), wei (“monkey”), pei (present, current’). In wei 


(“‘to do”) the diphthong agrees with Chinese wei. 


17. The diphthong az is met with in tsai-Su (“rat”) and nai 


(two of the cyclical signs, see No. 176). It will be noticed that, 
with the single exception of t‘ien-do, all diphthongs close the syllable, 
and are never followed by a consonant. | 

18. The diphthong ao is found in the Chinese loan-words yao 
(“furnace”) and mao’r (“cat”); and in the indigenous words yao 


(‘day’), and yao (“bird”) in the compound wo-yao (‘‘domestic fowl’). 
y y Pp Mi 


a ne 
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19. The diphthong ui appears after palatals in ¢'uc (‘tooth’), 
where no diphthong is encountered in related idioms, so-éui-ni 
(“chair”), and étui (‘‘nit”). The diphthong zu occurs only in the 
loan-word liu-na (‘‘cabbage’’); ic, in t‘ien-¢o (“‘loam-house’”’) and sie 
(‘‘following, uext’’). 

20. The triphthong zao occurs in liao (“blood”) and siao (‘‘to 
be born’). The existence of the triphthong wai seems to me doubt- 
ful (see No. 196). 


21. The consonantal system of Si-hia is as follows: 


k ks 


Giz nv 
é es J n 
t t d n 
p MMSE ORS! ESRI SAREE 7 
ts ts‘ dz 
g Zz s S 
y i l h 


This system coincides with Tibetan save the fricative /, which 
does not exist in Tibetan. All consonants occur as initials. No 
double consonants are found in our material. Only 7, », m, and r 
are utilized as finals. -A Si-hia syllable or word is therefore com- 
posed of initial consonant -}- vowel + %, n,m, orr. Phonetic groups 
consisting solely of a vowel or diphthong or initial vowel + final 
consonant seem to be scarce. 

22. Initial gutturals and palatals are capable of palatalization: 
ka or g'é (“gold”), ha-i or &'a-i (“true”), gu-g’d (“phoenix”). 

23. Consonantal prefixes can be pointed out only in four cases: 
k-nii or k-nu (“five”), k-rum (“‘Honvon”), r-ni (“ear”), and possibly 
in m-ru, m-lu (‘‘worm,” No. 22). 

24. Si-hia is destitute of final g, /, and s, as compared with 
Tibetan and other languages: 3 


la, hand = Tib. lag. 
lo, sheep = Tib. lug. 
dzei, zei, panther = Tib. g-zig. 
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wo, swine == Tib. p‘ag. 
no, silver = Tib, d-rul, Mo-so nd. 
na, barley = Tib. nas. 


wu, centre = Tib, dbus (wu). 
lu, body = Tib. lus. 


25. Final 2 is frequent in Si-hia: ¢*6% (“‘mother’’), lin, rin (“west”), 
San-wei (“shirt”), yin (“star”), tar-lar (“quail”), mon-tsi (“fly”), tan 
(‘‘to set,” of the sun). 7 

26. Si-hia final % corresponds to Tibetan final 7: 


yin, light (in weight) = Tib. yan. 
lin or rin, great = Tib. rin, long. 
nin, heart = Tib. s-7in. 


27. Si-hia final ” corresponds to Tib. final g: 
san; iron’ ==" Tib. Sree 
28. Si-hia final % corresponds to Chinese and Tibetan final m: 
sin, heart, mind = Chin. sim, Tib. sem(s). 
29. Final n appears in Si-hia tsan (“lungs”), tsan (‘autumn’), 
tan (‘to be”). | 
30. Final m occurs in rom (“spring of water”) = Tib. k'ron-pa, 
krom-pa; kium (“heaven”) = Tib. gnam. 
31. There is only one instance of final r in Si-hia: nir, n'ir 
(‘‘relatives”) = Tib. g-jer, g-iten, jen, Ne. 
32. Si-hia /* corresponds to Tibetan sk in: 
kia, magpie = Tib, skya. . 


_, 88. & and § alternate in Si-hia and Tibetan: 


éi, flesh = Tib. sa. 
suo, water = Tib. éu. 
san, iron = Tib. l-éag-s, Lepcha éa. 
34. Si-hia m answers to Tibetan m: ; 
mi, man — Tib. mi. 
mo, fire = Tib. mé, me. 


a; ae 


—. 


pig slica 


a 


30. 
36. 
37. 


38. 


39. 


40. 


Al, 
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Si-hia m corresponds to Chinese m: 
mon-tsi, fly = Chin. mon HA: gadfly. 
Si-hia ts answers to Tibetan ‘ts: 


ts6, Pantholops hodgsoni = Tib. tsd, g-tso(-d). 


Si-hia z corresponds to Tibetan ts: 


Zt, grass = Tib. tsa (r-tsa), 
Si-hia y answers to Chinese y (from 7) and Tibetan 2: 


‘ya, goose — Chin, yen, Cantonese and Hakka nan, 
Fukien ran; Tib. nan, Burmese nan. 


Si-hia w corresponds to Tibetan b, p': 


wu, cow = Tib. ba. 


wo, stomach = Tib. p‘o. 


Si-hia w corresponds to Tibetan and Chinese 2: 


wen, bad = Tib. ran (in Central Tibet nem-pa), 
Tromowa “fien-po, Chin. nan (false, fraudulent”). 

wu, cow = Cantonese rau, Siamese roa (r-woa),. 
but Tib. ba. 


Si-hia w is the equivalent of Chinese B 


wu, father = Chin. fu. 


MORPHOLOGICAL TRAITS. 


1. The syllable mi appears at the end of several stems, so that 


it may be regarded as a suffix, used similarly to Tibetan -pa: 


tsu-ni (‘‘rain”), k'%-ni (“‘summer’’), tsu-ni (“‘man’’), r0-dui-ni (“chair”), 


ku-ni (‘flour’), tsd-ni, jé-ni (“town”). It occurs with a certain 


preference in the names of animals: éui-ni (‘fox’), tsd-ni or j6-ni 


(“wild 


goose”), ko-ni (“owl”), mo-ni (“cuckoo”), wu-ni (“wild 


animals’), ¢‘av-ni (“birds”). In the phrase ts?”-ni (“in time’) it 


seems to have an adverbial function. 
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2. A suffix -2 appears in k‘o-i (“boot’’), derived from ko (‘‘foot’’); 
and in ro-t (“saddle”), from ro (‘horse’). Thus it seems to imply 
the meaning of a covering.! Perhaps also wu-i (‘backbone’) may 
belong here, if the element wu bear any relation to 70, o (“back”). 

3. The diminutive suffix bu, in the same manner as in Tibetan 
(from bu, ‘‘son’’?), seems to be employed in pa-bu (“daddy”). In 
pan-bu, ban-bu (“butterfly”), however, the element bu (= Tibetan abu) 


means “insect.” 


SYNTACTICAL TRAITS. 


I have nothing new to add to the observations of my prede- 
cessors along this line. Our vocabulary imparts only a few brief 
sentences which allow of no far-reaching inferences as to syntax. 
The main point in the construction of the Si-hia sentence, as already 
remarked by M. Morissgz, is that the verb concludes the phrase, | 
while it is preceded by both the direct and the indirect object. 
This feature is in striking agreement with Tibetan, and presents 
additional proof for the fact that Si-hia belongs to the Tibeto-Burman 
group. The position of the atiribute, which may precede or follow 
the noun, is also in harmony with Tibetan. M. Morisse is pre- 
sumably right in observing that the place of the adjective may be 
regulated according to certain rules of euphony analogous to those 
of French. The glossary offers certain fixed terms, as pei wet 
(“current year’’), sie wei (‘ext year’’), yi wet (‘‘past year’), sie nin 
(‘after to-morrow’’), but wei sar (“sparrow,” No. 149), yan hei 
(“raven’’), tu hei (‘‘black bean”). In regard to the last, Mr. Ivanov 
remarks that the attribute is placed after the noun if terms of Tibetan 
origin are involved. I de not see why tu hei should be of Tibetan 


origin; both tw and hei are probably Chinese words (Nos. 96 and 182). 
1 A suffix with analogoas significance occurs in Mongol -bcz: ebcigiin (“chest”) Mess 
ebcigi-bei (“thorax”); dalu (“shoulder-blade”) — dala-bc! (“collar”); bélgdgisd-ber (“girdle”). 
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CONCLUSIONS. 


The preceding analysis leaves no doubt that the Si-hia language 
belongs to the Tibeto-Burman group of the Indo-Chinese family. 
It is more difficult for the present to assign to it an exact position 
within that group. It appears as a certainty that Si-hia is not a 
mere dialect of Tibetan, Tipetan being taken in the strict ethnographical 
sense. It is as distinct from Tibetan as is Lo-lo or Mo-so, and has 
peculiar characteristics by which it is clearly set off from Tibetan 
proper. ‘To these belong the prevalence of the vowel 7 corresponding 
to Tibetan a, the predominance of diphthongs, particularly of ow, 
and the lack of final explosive consonants. In the latter trait, Si- 
hia agrees with Lo-lo and Mo-so. Further, it has a common basis 
with these two languages, as shown by the large number of coincident 
words. While the Si-hia vocabulary displays certain affinities with 
Chinese, on the one hand, and with Tibetan, on the other, there 
are numerous words that are not related to Chinese or Tibetan, but 
that closely agree with Lo-lo and Mo-so. A goodly proportion of 
these (sixteen, Nos. 67—82) meet with no counterpart in Chinese 
and Tibetan, and must be designated as formations peculiar to the 
Si-hia, Lo-lo, and Mo-so stock; while itiowe words of the same stock, 
which are traceable to Chinese and Tibetan, exhibit a closer degree 
of relationship with one another than with Chinese and Tibetan. 
It must therefore be conceded that we are entitled to the uniting 
of Si-hia with Lo-lo and Mo-so into a well-defined group of Indo- 
Chinese languages, which for brevity’s sake might be termed the 
Si-lo-mo group (by choosing the first syllable of each name). How 
this curious fact is to be explained from the standpoint of history 
is a question that is not yet capable of a satisfactory solution. 
Si-hia is a dead language, and the remains discussed on these pages 


come down from the end of the twelfth century; Lo-lo and Mo-so, 
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however, are known to us only in their present state. The missing 
links between Lo-lo and Mo-so on the one hand, and Si-hia on the 


other, must have existed in the territory of Sze-ch'uan (or may still 


survive there), but little of the aboriginal languages spoken in that: 


region has come to our knowledge. Oue trail leads from the Si-lo-mo 


group to the Burmese, Assam, and Nepal languages; and another. 


trail takes us to the T'ai group. Unsuspected relations between the 
various groups of languages are revealed; these may partially be 
of ancient date, partially may point also to a lively interchange of 
ideas in historical times. Among the characteristic traits of the 


Si-lo-mo branch, two are prominent: in distinction from Tibetan, 


a very limited number of consonantal prefixes; and in distinction 


from Chinese aud Tibetan, the lack of final explosives. These two 
features may be illustrated somewhat more in detail. 

The significance of the preceding investigation for a study of the 
historical grammar of Tibetan (and a language can be properly 
comprehended only if we grasp its genetic growth) is self-evident. 
In former days it was permissible, for instance, to compare such 
words as Tibetan &u and Chinese 3wi (“water”); but now we 
recognize that the two words, though certainly interrelated, are not 
directly comparable, each representing a different phase of develop- 


ment from a common root (see No. 37). The most signal result 


of our study is that many monosyllabic phenomena of the Tibetan. 


language, which at first sight appear as indivisible stem-words and 
have indeed been taken as such by previous scholars, now turn out 


to be compounds contracted from two, three, and even four bases: 


compare bya (No. 32), k'yim and lam (No. 47), sbrul (No. 22), | 


rna-bon (No. 7), rta (No. 8), gans (No. 88), rlur (No. 39), rdzon 
(No. 47), grov and krom (No. 47), Jée and ljags (No. 49), agro 
_ (No. 51), mt'o (No. 65), stag (No. 67). These examples demon- 


strate that it is our primary task to ascertain the history of Tibetan 


os pane aa a ena ae 


<— 
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words through careful analysis of their components, based upon 
comparative methods, before venturing direct comparisons of the 
word in question with the corresponding notions of cognate forms 
of speech. It is not good method, for example, to correlate Tibetan 
spreu (“‘monkey”) with Burmese myok (myauk).! The Tibetan word 
is a secondary formation contracted from spra-bu (bu being a 
‘diminutive ending which affects the stem-vowel after the elision of b; 
-bya-bu becomes byeu, bye; lo, “leaf” — du, 16, “section of a book;” 
_. mda, “arrow” — mdéu, mdé, “‘arrowhead”).? Judging from experience, 
the word spra certainly is not a plain stem-word, but, on the contrary, 
is a double or even a triple composition. Theoretically it should be 
analyzed into *sa-pa-ra or sa-pa-la, and in fact we meet these single 
components in the Lepcha designation of the monkey, sa-hu-pa-ld-p. 
It is therefore improbable that Tibetan spra bears any relation to 
Burmese myok, which, on the contrary, is an independent. word. In 
‘the same manner, Tibetan skra (‘hair’) has been evolved from 
*sq-ka-ra, for in Aka we have sa-ké (“hair”) and in Kachin ka-ra 
(‘hair’); the element sa further appears in Kuki-Chin sa-m and 
Burmese sa-n. Tibetan grzu (‘‘boat’’) is developed from *ge-ru, ge-du: 
‘the two elements are transposed in Mi-fiag Jo-ge; and the base *lu 
occurs in Mo-so lu, 16 (“‘boat’’), Lo-lo of T‘ung River lo, Lo-lo-p‘o 
li, A-hi Lo-lo li and li-zo, Nyi Lo-lo 8-li; Aka ld, Burmese Ale, 
Kachin Ali. In the languages of the illiterate tribes we naturally 
find older forms preserved; this is the case also in miatiy Tibetan 
and Chinese dialects, as contrasted with the written languages and 
the standard colloquial forms now in use. When we compare Tibetan 
bya-wen or pra-wonr (“bat”) with Chinese pien-/u thea He a word 
that refers to the same animal, no relationship between the two 


words is apparent; but if we fall back on the dialectic forms, 


' EH. Huser, Bull. de (Ecole francaise, Vol. V, 1905, p. 326. 
? See also A. ScHierNeR, Mélanges asiatigues, Vol. I, pp. 357, 358, 
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Tromowa p‘o-lom-da, Sikkim p‘yo-lov-da, and Hakka p‘o-fuk, we 
begin to realize the identity of the first element in the Tibetan 
and Chinese compounds (compare also Sino-Annamese bien with 
Lepcha bryan). 

Tibetan r-mi-ba (“to dream”), past tense r-mt-s, at first sight, 
seems to be a widely different formation from Chinese mon ea 
(‘‘dream, to dream’’); but the Tibetan noun r-inan-lam (“dream;”’ 
lam, “road;” of rare occurrence for r-mi-lam) at once prepares the 
connection. We further have Lepcha mov (mor myon, “to dream a 
dream”) and Burmese mak. The final guttural surd in Burmese in 
lien of the guttural nasal shows us the variability of the finals, 
and the Tibetan stem +-mi may raise the question whether the 
finals ” or & in their origin formed really part of the stem, or rather 
present subsequent formative additions. He who has carefully gone 
over the analysis of Si-hia words must have noticed that this prob- 
lem presents itself in more than one instance. It has been said 
that Lo-lo has dropped all final consonants with the exception of 
all nasals;+ it has been asserted also, and is generally assumed, 
that the final explosives 4, p, t, in Chinese are inherent in the 
stem, and have been eliminated in the northern dialects. These 
suppositions, however, are by no means borne out by careful ob- 
servation of the facts. In a number of cases, it is true, Chinese 
and Tibetan, as well as other cognate languages, agree as to their 


finals; for instance: 


Chin. éiuk A bamboo; Tib. s-fiug; Magar hwk. 
Chin. dzak ib brigand; Tib. jag. 

Chin. tuk Fe: poison; Tib. dug. 

Chin. muk = ; eye; Tib, mig. 

Chin. luk vee six; Tib. drug. 


’ KE. Huser, Bull. de l’Eeole francaise, Vol. V, 1905, p. 325. 
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Chin. éik 4 to weave; Tib. tag. 
Chin. swiet @R, to speak; Tib. b-sad. 
Chin. sat RX to kill; Tib. b-sad. 
Chin. kiap A, armor; Tib. Krab. 


In other instances, however, Tibetan is destitute of a final, 
whereas Chinese is provided with it: 
Tib. agro, Si-hia k°o, Chin. gu-k (No. 51). 
‘Tib. #i, sun; Chin. xt Af. 
Tib. ko, hide, leather; Chin. kok i. 
Tib. za-ba (zo, b-zo-s), to eat; Shanghai zok gE. 
Tib. J-ée, tongue; Chin. diet Ww (see No; 49). 
Tib. g-la, Si-hia Ia, stag; Chin. Iwk (No. 31).1 


Again, in other cases, Tibetan has a final, while Chinese 


is devoid of it: 
Tib. s-gog, leek; Chin. kiu (see p. 96). 
Tib. zug-pa, pain, adzug-pa, to sting, prick; 
Chin. dz“u EK, to grieve. 


Or, the finals differ in Chinese and Tibetan: 
Chin. sik (Hakka sit) 326, to know; Tib. ses. 
Chin. dat 336 , to penetrate; Tib. dar. 
Chin. sit A. louse; Tib. sig. 
Chin. déak, dzak ME, to make; Tib. m-dzad. 2 


1 Compare also Tib. 70, taste; Siamese rof, taste. 


2 Final m, 2, and # are inherent in the stem: 


‘ib. sem-s; Chin, sim NYY (No. 9). 

Tib. fam; Chin, 3am ZB (No. 100). 

Tib. ram-s; Chin. lam Bae indigo (Korean sam, Manchu lam-un). 

Tib. Zon-pa, to mount, ride; Chin. dzzen Fe 3 

Tib. man, many, dman-s, people, multitude; Chin. mon tk , people, subjects. 


Tib. r-mon-ba, to be obscured, stultified, mun-pa, obscurity; Chin. mun ae and We 
dull, stupid. Compare, however, Zu-7, dragon (No. 22). 
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The final consonants of Tibetan are by no means stable. 
Scuterner ! has already called attention to two phenomena, — parallel 
words with and without final consonants, and confusion of final 
consonants. This, however, is not an explanation of the phenomenon. 
Certain final consonants, as I endeavored to show on a former 
occasion, * were added as formative elements with a specific significance, 
or with a grammatical function which became lost in course of time. 
From ko-ba (‘‘hide, leather”) is formed ko-g-pa, with the meaning 
“shell, peel, rind.” The word kug (“crooked”), identical with Chinese 
kuk ff} and Burmese kok, appears also as kum and kov, while in 
Ahom it is kut, in Siamese kun.? In Ahom we have Jat (‘‘to speak’), 
-in Tibetan lab. More examples will be found in the Appendix. 
Within the Chinese language we find variations of the finals in 


Cantonese, Hakka, and Fukien: 


Cantonese yéf —-, one; Fukien evk. 

Cant. pat Sate eight; Fukien patk. 

Cant. yét H , sun; Fukien nvk. 

Cant. lip TL: to stand; Fukien lk. 

Cant. lik viz strength; Hakka lit; Swatow lat. 

Cant. sik PX, to eat; Hakka sit; Amoy sit; 
Shanghai zok. 

Cant. fat , law; Hakka fap; Swatow hwap. 

Cant. tsat TE disease; Swatow cit; Amoy ¢ek; 
Fukien ¢étk. 


Cant. sat 3 , room; Fukien sek; Shanghai sak. 


Comparison shows us that Fukien has in some cases preserved 


1 Mélanges asiatiques, Vol. I, pp. 346—348. 

* T'oung Pao, 1915, p. 424. 

* The primary root is *gug, which is preserved in the Tibetan verb a-gug-s (“to make 
crooked, to bend”), corresponding to Chinese *guk, kuk JR and in Banan gur-gur 
(*crooked;” analogous to Tibetan sug-kug). The final ¢ appears also in Miltan sufa 


(“erooked”’), beside °un-S8im. 
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the ancient final &, whereas Hakka and Cantonese have exchanged 
it for ¢: Fukien satk (“‘louse’’) agrees with Tibetan %ig in the final, 
where Cantonese has 3é¢ and Hakka szt (No. 6). 

If we now take Indo-Chinese philology in its widest range, we 
observe that vast tracts of its domain are occupied by languages 
which are destitute of any finals, and that the lack of finals even 
covers a larger geographical area than the area where they occur. 
The word for “tongue” (No. 49), for instance, possesses a final 
only in the South-Chinese dialects (8e-t, 8u-t, 3ie-k), while such is 
absent in all other languages of the family, notably in Tibetan (l-de). 
Examining the word la (No. 50), we note that Si-hia, Mo-so, Lo-lo, 
Kachin, and Nepalese are equally devoid of a final, while Tibetan 
has one in la-g; but Tromowa and Sikkim la-ko demonstrates that 
the Tibetan final g is not inherent in the stem, but the survival 
of a syllable to, which was contracted with the base la. Hence it 
is reasonable to conclude that la presents the primary root-base, 
and that la-g denotes a secondary development. It is likewise ob- 
vious from the facts cited under No. 53 that the base of the word 
for “eye” is *me, mi, not mik or mit. Not only is the number of 
languages without a final in this case very large, but also derivatives 
like Tibetan s-mi-n-ma and Chinese mou, mei, mi (No. 54) uphold 
this point of view. 

The secondary character of final Tibetan J has been demonstrated 
in the case of diul (No. 1), where -/ corresponds to Chinese -n or -7; 
and where the base is zu, ni, %0; likewise in the case of sbrul (No. 22). 
The same holds good for sbal (‘‘frog”), for we meet in Mo-so pa, 
in Burmese p'a, in Nyi Lo-lo a-pa-ma, in Chinese wa #E. In spre-l 
(“monkey,” from spre), -1 is secondary. : | 

There is accordingly no valid reason to regard the final consonants 
as the prior event and to construe a theory of their gradual elision 


in the light of a posterior move. It is not only conceivable, but it 


8 
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is borne out by the data of many languages, particularly by the 
branch which interests us here, Si-hia, Lo-lo, and Mo-so, that there 
are Indo-Chinese idioms without final explosives. To my mind, these 
did not originally belong to the stem, but were subsequent formative 
elements. In this respect, the relationship between Chinese and Tibetan — 
is closer than between these tamanasoe add the Si-hia, Lo-lo and 
Mo-so branch, which is essentially characterized by the lack of final 
explosives. As to Mo-so, compare, for instance, bo (“pig”) -- Tib. p‘ag, 
da (‘‘to weave”) —Tib. t'ag, nau (‘‘forest””?) —Tib. nags, 3e-8e (“paper”) — 
Tib. 30g, mié (‘‘eye”) —Tib. mig, du (‘‘poison”) —Tib. dug, be (‘‘to do”) — 
Tib. byed, p'e-le (‘‘butterfly”) —Tib. p'ye-ma-leb, ma (“oil”) —Tib. mar. 
As to Si-hia, see Phonology, § 24 (p. 103). 

A similar ofserration holds good for the prefixes. There is no 
basis for the preconceived assumption that prefixes should once have 
been general in Indo-Chinese, that in view of an abundance of prefixes 
in some languages those with scanty or no prefixes should have’ 
lost them, and that the type of prefix-languave is older than that 
devoid of prefixes. It seems certain that Chinese roots have never 
had any consonantal prefixes (the only instance of a Chinese prefix 
is the vocalic a).’ In general we might say that those idioms 
which are destitute of prefixes at the present time were likewise so 
in the past. Si-hia sides with Lo-lo and Mo-so in the very limited 


number of prefixes;* and the mere fact that the prefixes of the 


1 See the writer’s The prefix dA- in the Indo-Chinese Languages (.J.R.A.S., 1915, 
pp. 757—780). 

2 The following examples of Mo-so words show lack of prefix, as compared with Tibetan: 
ko (“door”)—Tib. sgo, pa (“wolf”)—Tib. spyan, ki (“star”)—Tib. skar, pa (“frog”)— 
Tib. sbal, ¢s°é (“lake”)—Tib. mZs‘o, dsé (“to do”)—Tib. mdsad, ba (“goitre’)—Tib. lba, 
ci (“tongue”)—Tib. Zée, 2d (“silver’”)—Tib. dnul. 
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same words are variable within the Tibetan dialects, and again are 
at variance with the prefixes in the corresponding words of cognate 
languages, is apt to show that the prefixes represent a secondary 
siege of development. 4 

Prefixes as well as final consonants, therefore, are of minor 
importance in the comparative study of Indo-Chinese languages. — 
The same may be said about the stem-vowels, which are likewise 
vacillating, although we may arrive at certain laws in course of time. 
The staff of comparison remains the initial consonant and the tone 
conditioned by it: these form the backbone of the word and the 
basis of all investigation. The tendency of the sonants to change 
into surds and aspirates has gradually modified the face of many 
root-words and obscured the mutual relationship of Chinese and 
~ Tibetan (compare, for instance, No. 143). The manner and degree 
of relationship in the Indo-Chinese camp, therefore, do not le so 
clearly at the surface as in the Indo-Huropean field. Strictly 
speaking, we first ought to elaborate the historical grammar of 
Chinese and Tibetan, taken individually, before attempting the 
comparative study of the two languages. Nevertheless, the one 
cannot well be accomplished without the other, and both efforts 
undertaken simultaneously and leading in the same direction will 
yield results to benefit and to advance both historical and comparative 


research of these languages. 


2 Compare the prefix d in Jyarui in cases where common Tibetan is without a prefix 
(Toung Pao, 1914, p. 108). 
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APPENDIX. 


In connection with the preceding observations, the following 


Chinese and Tibetan concordances may be of interest; these 


demonstrate at the same time that the relationship between the 


two languages is much closer than assumed heretofore. The first 


group here selected shows Tibetan words, most of them being 


_ provided with prefixes. The fact that these are of secondary character 


becomes evident from their absence in Chinese. 


— 


kan ¥,, dry. Tib. s-kam, s-kem, dry. (Compare also *go, ko, ko 
YH , chin; Tib. ko-ko, ko-sko, kos-ko,. chin.) 


. *gan fil], ridge of a hill, mound. Tib. s-gavi, a projecting hill. 


3. kan hE trunk, box. Tib. s-gam, chest, trunk, box. 


» *dzan Wee granary. Tib. r-dzav, storage-chest (West Tib. zem, 


box, chest). 


. *dtam, dzam, dam ZR, to counsel, advise. Tib. g-dam, a-dam, 


to’ advise, exhort. 


. *dZam, dzam bby to feel shame. Tib. a-dzem, to feel ashamed. 


7. *dziet, diet if, knots or joints of plants. Tib. m-dud, knot; 
J p 


10. 


it; 


m-dze-r, knot in wood; wart. 


. *ddtet, diet (Japanese %itsu) ei. a comb, to comb the hair; 


*$wat fil], brush, to brush. Tib. Sad, g-Sad, g-Sod, to comb, 


curry, brush, stroke; zed, brush. 


. *déan, dean, zan BY, past, done, finished. Tib. a-dzar-s, za-d, 


spent, consumed, exhausted. | ! 
*déan, dzan, zan Jax (Shanghai dzwh, zwi), story of a building, 
layer. Tib. b-zan-s (also k'an b-zan), a two-storied building; 
a-dzen, to project, to jut out. . 
*dgan, dean, zan BE, viands; BR, to eat, a meal. Tib. zan, 


b-zan, food, porridge; za, to eat. 


ee eee 


12. 
13. 


14. 


15. 
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*ran ae beautiful. Tib. b-za%, good, beautiful. 

*dzai, dzai fF stuff, materials; Ay , property, wealth. Tib. 
r-dza-s, objects, materials, goods, property, treasures, jewels. 

*dzun, dur [Rl , together, the same as, alike; fff a match for, 
a peer. Tib. m-ts‘uz-s, similar, like, equal; a match for. 

*dzun WM, quick of apprehension, clever; pg intelligent. Tib. 
m-dzan-s, wise. Regarding the change of vowel compare 


*dzun, dun Gil, copper, and Tib. caz-s. 


. *dzin ae exhausted. Tib. zin, exhausted. 

. *d3e, dze, de ik, whetstone. Tib. g-dze-r, whetstone. 

. *dzun, dur Ht, javelin, to stab with a spear. Tib. m-dun, spear. 
. *déun FAL, middle. Tib. g-Zur, middle. 

20. 


*dzu, du KK, to collect, to assemble. ib. g-du, to come together, 


to assemble, to unite, to join one another. 


. *ddwi, dzwi, zwi pir , intoxicated. Tib. 27, b-2i, g-ct, intoxication. 


. *dzie (Wen-chou zi, Ningpo zie) ay, to shoot, to aim at, archery. 


_'Tib. g-Zu, bow. 


. *dzie (Hakka sa) BF, musk-deer. Tib. a, wa, stag; Swi, new- 


born fawn. 


. 36/(Hakka 3a, Fukien sia) jit, personification of Earth. Tib. sa, 


- earth. 


. *bun AEE , ordure, dung. Tib. brun, dung, excrements. 
"bon - jie or fF, fat. Tib. bon, size, bulk; s-bom, thick, stout, 


coarse. 


. *bun 3, vapor, miasma, poisonous exhalations. Tib. bem, dead 


matter, a pestilential disease. 


. *bu FEE. dance. Tib. bro, dance. 
. *bat, pat AK lofty, eminent. Tib. d-pal, glory, splendor. 
. *bun A, grave, mound. Tib. g-bum, tomb, sepulchre. 


. pa fey, scar, birth-mark. Tib. r-ma, wound; 7-me, d-me, s-me, 


‘ natural mark, spot, mole, birth-mark. 
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32. 
Be 


34. 


30. 


36. 


37. 


38. 


39. 


40. 


Al. 


48. 
49, 
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*na VE , wave; Tib. d-ba, wave. 


pa rae to rule by force; might, leadership. Tib. d-ba-%, might, 


power, rule. 

pa 5; a kind of bamboo. Tib. s-pa, s-ba, cane; Lepcha po; 
Burmese wa; Kaéari od; Ahom baz, cane, rattan; Shan wai; 
Thado wo, go. | 

*wat FA, to say. Tib. g-bar, to talk. 

*dam FR , rug, carpet. Tib. g-dan, bolster, seat of several quilts; 
s-tan, mat, carpet, cushion. 

*dam (FA , pool, lake. Tib. l-te%, pool, pond. 

*dun {Ip , hole, cave, grotto, ravine. Tib. doz, deep hole, pit, pitch. 

*dun far tube, pipe, duct. Tib. don, l-don, tube; a hollow, 
cylindrical vessel. 

*dun We pain, soreness, ache. Wil or se to moan with pain. 
Tib. g-dun, to desire, long for; to feel pain, to be tormented, 
afflicted. 

*din FE, stalk or grain; ACE, stalk, staff, cudgel; KE stalk 
of grasses and plants. ‘ib. s-dow, stalk of a plant, trunk 


of a tree, tree (Murmi d'on, tree). 


. “din fgg, indigo. Tib. m-t'in, indigo. 
pL RE heavy stone, stone roller, weight. Tib. r-do, stone, weight. 


. *duk 7S, to saperintend, to direct, to rule. Tib. b-dog, to possess, 


to own; 5-dag, master, lord, self; b-dag byed-pa, to reign, to 


“possess. 


. *dck, zek, Sek, sek 44, stone. Tib. g-seg, small stones; ag, 


pebbles, gravel. 


. to, tu Fife, to spit, saliva. Tib. ¢'u, t'o-le, to spit. 
. leu =, basket. Tib. s-le, le, basket. (Compare also lez {vin , lazy, 


and Tib. le-lo, lazy.) 
lui Fe, stupid. Tib. b-lun, dull, stupid. 
*72i, dzt, dea Zi, Wy» pottery. Tib. r-dza (West-Tib. za), clay. 
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50. ts? A, lacquer. Tib. r-tsi, varnish, paints. 
51. *hap HH, to swallow. Tib. hab, a mouthful; hab-hab za-ba, to 
devour greedily. 
Chinese final explosives correspond to a Tibetan liquida: 
52. *’ap 8, heroic, bold; *d¥ap, dz’/ap F#, to gain a victory in 
battle. Tib. r-gyal, to be victorious, victory, king. 
53. *g’ap AK , to squeeze, to press. Tib. b-cer, b-cir, to squeeze, 
to press. 
54. *get ZF, to accuse. Tib. g-gel, r-gol, to accuse. 
5by *dZv, dzo, dak, dzok gee to err, to make a mistake. ‘Tib. a-dzol, 
fault, error, mistake; r-dzu, delusion; r-dzu-n, falsehood. 
56. *dzik, d3ek (Canton ts‘ek) pale thorn, to prick. Tib. ts'er, thorn, 
prick, brier. | 
57. *wat FAA, to say. Tib. g-bar, to talk. 
*dziet, diet fit. knot. Tib. m-dzer, knot in wood (see No. 7). 
58. *dat 32, to pass through, to penetrate. Tib. dar, to be diffused, 
to spread. See also No. 29. 
Final explosives in Chinese where Tibetan has none: 
59. *dti-p, dzi-p (Ningpo dzi) —g, eye-lashes. Tib. r-dzi, eye-lashes. 
60. *dzu-k, dzu-k, zu-k nee to feed, nourish, rear. Tib. a-ts‘'o, g-so, 
_ to feed, nourish, rear, cure. 


61. *hku-t Ti to dig out, excavate. Tib. r-ko, to dig, dig out, hoe, 


engrave. 


Final explosives or liquide in Tibetan where Chinese has none: 


62. *giao FB, glue. Tib. r-gya-g, glue. 
ig 63. *giao ZE, to unite, friendship. Tib. gro-g-s, friend; ¢-gro-g-s, 
i to be associated. 


| : 64. *giao #4, to bind, to twist. Tib. s-gro-g, cord, rope, feathers. 
4 65. *giao ASL, to call out. Tib. s-gro-g, to call out, to proclaim. 
66. kiao ff, the bright white moon; effulgent. Tib. b-kra-g, bright- 


| ness, lustre. 


70. 
abe 
72. 


76, 


By, 


78. 
29, 


80. 
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. *dz0, dzo, co (Shanghai cu) 4B, to sit. Tib. s-do-d, b-Zu-g-s, 


to sit, 


. *dZat, dzat, zai nee , Just now, then. Tib. g-zo-d, now, this moment. 


. *zat, ts*ai Ag to guess (Fig ak , to guess a riddle). Tib. ts‘o-d, 


estimation, guess; ts‘od Ses, ts'od bya, riddle. 

*tS'at, ts‘ai ae vegetables. Tib. ts‘o-d, vegetables. 

*d2ai, deat, dzoi, cai ZK , to cut off (but cot Hk). Tib. g-co-d, to cut. 

*giat fh, to joosen; to explain; to get free from. Tib. ¢-gro-l, 
to be released from; to loose, untie, release; to explain; 
s-gro-l, to rescue, deliver. As to the initial guttural with 
following r or /, compare Tib. sgro, large feather for or- 
namenting arrows, as a charm, etc., with Chinese #916 #Y , 
long-tail feathers used as ornaments; Tib. sgro, to elevate, 
exalt, sgrob, haughtiness, pride, with Chinese *gio wexe | high, 
elevated, FR high, stately, proud; and Tib. glen, to talk, to 
preach, with Chinese *gian sri to talk, to preach. 


» *giat, kat fe to accompany. Tib. s-kye-l, to accompany. 
. *gia, ga, ge Pi, to sit cross-legged. Tib. s-kyi-1, to sit cross-legged. 


Chinese final nagals correspond to Tibetan liquide: 


. *zan WE, bright, glittering. Tib. g-zer, ray, beam; zil, brightness; 


qa-tser, to shine,: glitter. 
*dzZam, dzam PA, grieved, sad; Ve to be sorrowful. Tib. g-zer, 
pain, ache, illness; to feel pain; g-ts'er, to grieve, grief, sorrow. 


*dzam, dzum, dztem, zam HD to pierce, cut, chisel out, engrave; 


SE to bore a hole, to pierce; Tib. g-zer, to bore into; zer, - 


to drive in nails; g-zer, nail; g-zon, chisel, graving-tool. 
*kwon Jef, to admonish. Tib. s-ful, to admonish. 
*kwon al , circle. Tib. s-kor, a-k'or, s-gor, circle. 
The following comparisons are instructive both as to the finals 
and initials of the words: 


ve ° a . ° . v 
*dzien, dxien H3, to cut with scissors or shears. 'Tib. cem-tse, 


po hs 
82. 
83. 
84. 
85. 
86. 


87. 
88. 


89. 


90. 
Ot. 


92. 


93. 


94. 


95. 


96. 
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scissors; ts‘em-pa, tailor; tstem-po, seam; a-ts'em, b-tsem-s, etc., 
to sew. 

*hkem, k'im &, coverlet, quilt. Tib. A*eb-s, k'yeb-s, cover. 

zum, sum tf a pair, couple. Tib. zur, a pair, couple. 

*dza-k YE, to make. Tib. m-dza-d, to make. 

*dzuk, deuk, dzok ye Mo be sufficient. Tib. E09, to be sufficient. 

*bik, p/uk BE, tile. Tib. pag, brick. | 

*dzok, zok 1B to chisel out, to bore into. Tib. a-dzug-s, zug, 
to prick, sting, pierce, bore. 

#dZiek ££, to eat. Tib. b-2es, b-za, food. 

*dZan Hs, to injure, bs destroy. Tib. a-jom-s, to conquer, to 
destroy. 

*giao AR, crafty, clever. Tib. s-gam, s-grin, clever. 

*qiao HY , to souate, Tib. s-grun, to compare. 

*V/dp (Canton lip) Hf, to hunt. Tib. lin-s (probably from *lim-s), 
hunting, chase. Lepcha ly%m mat, to hunt (lyim, the god 
of hunting). 

*dZat, dzai, dzot ae color, gay-colored, ornamented. Tib. b-tso, 
a-ts‘o-d, to dye; ts'o-s, ts‘o-n, paint, dye; b-tsa-g, red ochre, 
earths of different color. 

*d3ok, dzak, dzak HE , yesterday. Tib. (k'a)-r-tsan, m-dan, yesterday. 

yan i}, to be tossed about, as by wind or waves. Tib. g-yen, 
to be moved by the water to and fro. 

yan #. to raise, to hold up, to praise. Tib. g-yaz, happiness, 
blessing. Shan yd, to praise; Ahom jdm, fame, glory. : 

*lok KX, to burn, roast. Tib. s-reg (West-Tib. 3-rag), to burn, 
to roast. The Tibetan stem is *ra, re, ro: compare s-ro, 
heat, to make warm; d-ro, hot time of the day; d-ro-ba, 
d-ro-n-ma, warm, d-ro-d, warmth; Bunan ko-s-ra, hot; 


Ahom rau, raw, ra-n, heat. 


1. Si-hia 
kwan-nin 94 
kwan 128 
ki 154 
ki-min 137 
kia 89 
kiai-1 179 
ku-kia 33 
ku-ni 134 
ku-yii-mo 35 
ko 448 
ko-cen 198 
ko-ni 147 
kou, ant 18 
kou, year 70 


k’a 89 
ka 2 

k'a-i 77 
ka yin 190 


k‘ia 144 
kin 4148 
k°u 157 
kti 28 
‘ko, foot 54 
k‘o, rice 84 
k‘o-i 52 


gu-gia 33 
gu-ni 134 
gu-tsu 46 
gu-yli-mo 35 
go 118 

gou 18 


i 
g’a 2 


nu-tsu 46 
no, back 60 


(The 
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INDICES. 


figures refer to the 
ho, I 44 

ho, lake 104 

no, silver 4 
no-cui-ni 430 
k-num, g-num 35 


¢ai-ni 99 
ti 48 
cio 459 


Ca-i 77 


éan-ni 170 
eat-ni wei 150, 
eT). 56 [170 
éi-ma 44 

éin-ni 74 

Gu-li 186 

éu-lin 185 
Cui..132 

Cui-ko 58 


| Cu 28 
| Gou-na 164 


én 122, 153 


jei, south 80 
jel, water 37 
jei yin 194 

jo, hare 169 

j6, mountain 79 
jo-ni 148 


hi 14 
he 75 


ta-yan 148 
tan-lan 148 

tan 69 

tin 178 

tu, bean 96, 121 


numbers of the words.) 


tu, female 150 
tu, fruit 124 
to 166 

to-pa 142 


tden-to 155 


da-yan 148 
dan 69 
din 178 
du 450 
do 166 


na, barley 116 
na, deed 417 

na, dog 78, 175 
na-kii, na-gii 66 
ni 44 

nie 75 

nian 167 

nin, heart 105 
nin, morning 120 


nin-lin 119 


nin lin ko 144 
nir 122 

no 62 

non 73 

r-ni 10 


pa 93 
pan-bu 19 
po 143 
po-lo 200 
pu 129 


pu 110, 196 
pou-bu 122 


fu 43 
fu-sai 136 


ban-bu 19 
bu 129 
bo 43 
bé 38 


wu, centre 104 
wu, cow 4 

wu, east 82 
wu, father 94 
wu, head 103 
wu-ki 76 

wu-ni 95 
wu-tsu 46 
wu-yi 61 

wei, dragon 23 
wei, monkey 174 
wei, ribbon 140 
wei, snow 38 
wei, year 71 
wei-ma 90 
wei-mei 53, 195 
wei li 139 
wei-san 149 
wen 17 

wo, flower 43 
wo, hog 27 
wo-wel 5Y 
wo-yao 32 
wo-lo 197 


ma, fruit 87 
ma, hair 92 
ma, tree 86 
ma-mo 122 
ma-suo 109 
maor 181 

man, serpent 98 
man, white 135 
mi 65 

min, lower 137 


4 
| 
| 
| 
, 


min, man 107 
min, not 108 
mu 434 

mei, eye 53 
virtuous 164 
drum 158 
eyebrows 54 
fire 35 
forest 85 
goat. 173 
heaven 34 
lip 57 

not 108 

ox 172 
mo-jei 189 

mo-ni 148 
mo-nin-lin 149 
mo-wo 194 


mei, 
mo, 
mo, 
mo, 
mo, 
mo, 
mo, 
mo, 
mo, 
mo, 


mo yin 192 
mo-lu 22 
mou-su 21 
mon-tsi 20 


tsai-Su 29 

tsan, autumn 126 
tsan, Chinese 127 
tsan, lungs 126 
tsin 163 

tsu, drum 158 
tsu, winter 72 
tsu-ni, man 45 
tsu-ni, rain 123 
tsei 37 

tsé, hare 169 

tsé, mountain 79 
ts6-ni, town 148 
tsd-ni, wild goose 47 
tsd-wei 63 


tsi-nu 13 
ts‘iian-ni-na 184 no. 
ts‘un 187 


THE SI-HIA 
dsai-Su 29 

dsin 163 

dsei, panther 26 
dsei; south 80 
dsei, water 37 
dsé, hare 169 
ds6, mountain 79 


zu 5 


zi 42, 
zei 26 


ya 97 

yao, bird 32 
yao, day 145 
yao, furnace 180 
yat-hei 148 

yi, charcoal 151 
yi, ladle 156 

yi, woman 125 
yin, light 120 
yin, mark 162 
yin, star 124, 144 
yin-na 124 

yi, hog 176 

yu, silk 160 

ye 68 - 


rit, bear 24 
rin, great 119 
rin-lo 8 

, copper 199 
fir 143 
wind 39 
wolf 25 
ro-i 8 

rom 114 

b-ru 24 


r 


i=) 


ro, 
ro, 
ro, 


la, hand 50 
la, north 81 
la, stag 31 


LANGUAGE. 


| 


la, tongue 49 


| la-nu 446 


lan-to 452 


lan-nén 7 


li 42 
| liao 83 


liu 168 

liu-na 202 

lin, great 119 
lit, tortoise 133 
lin, west 82 no. 
lin-lo 8 

lu, body 102 


lu, season 4115 
| lu, stone 44 


lu-ni 10 

lu-yi 44 

le, lo, earth, field 40 
le, lo, heavy 64 
, copper 199 
fir 143 
tiger 67 

16, lo, wind 389 
lo-i 8 

lo-wo 30 

lom 414 

lo-tsei 112 
m-lu, m-ru 22 


i) 


lo, 
lo, 


San. 3 
San-wei 100 
Swi-ma 184 
Su-k‘uai 196 
sou 6 

son 188 


san 149 

si, to die 16 
si, grass 42 
si, liver 55 
si-na 201 

si ym 193 
sie 165 


123 


sie-nin 120 


| sin 9 


sin-le 9 
se 138 


hei 182 
hi 174 
hin 183 


a-ko 141 
1425 

u-yi, u-i 64 
o 104 
o-din 106 


2. Tibetan. 


kwan-gul 94 
kram 202 
kluns 40 
lkog 106 
skya-ka 141 
skrag-pa 47 


k‘a-ba 38 
k‘ug 134 
k‘yi 28 

k‘yim 47 
k‘yun 33 
k‘ro 199 
k‘rom 47 
mk‘ris 56 
ak‘ar 199 


gans 38 
gwa-nu 99 
gi-lin 8 
go-bi 202 
go-bo 33 
gon-ma 46 
grog-ma 18 
gron 47 
gla 34 


124 


glag 33 

glan 172 
glan-é‘en 434 
dgu-tsigs 189: 
dgun 35 

mgo 46, 103 
mgul 94, 106 
mgrin 106 
ago-pa 46 
agro 51 
agrul 541 
rgo-ba 113 
rgya 127 
rgyab 60 
sgo-po 118 


ha, ho 14 
nan 97 
nan 47 
dnul 4 
rha-bon 7 © 
rha-ma 7 


rhog 7° 


cu-li 199 no. 
g¢in 37 
béud 37 
léags 3 

ti 64 

lée 49 


tab 37 
Car-pa 37 
oa Wis 
mé‘in 55 
mCil-ma 37 
mu 57 


ljags 49 
lji-ba 6 


fia 5 
hi 445 
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hi-ma 34 
gtien (fie, ten) 122 
shin 105 


tog-rtse 63. | 
stag 67 


tan 143 
tcut-na 67 
t‘on-pa 68 
mt‘o 65 


deb-t‘er 199 no. 
dom 24 
dre 69 


| dred 24 


rdo 41 
Idag-pa 49 
sdon 86 


na, na-d 62 
nags 85 
nan-mo 120 
nam-gun 66 
nas 116 
nor 4 
gnam 35 
rna 10 

sna 11 
snabs 37 


pe-tse 202 
po 113 
po-ta 76 
dpun 128 


pag 27 

pou 110 
pou-bo 122 
po-lad 199 no. 
p°ye-ma-leb. 19 
prag 128° 


bu-yan 24 
bun-ba 24 
bon 20 
byu-ru 196 
dbu. 103 
dbus 104 
aba 138 
abu 18, 22 


| abrug 22, 23 


sbran-ma 21 
sbrul 22 


ma, mother 122 
ma, not 108 
ma-den 86 
ma-nahu 124 
ma-mo 122 


| mi, man 4107 


mi, not 108 

mig 53 

m6, me-3d 
mug-pa,mun-ba 20 
me-lon 53 

rma Gu 109 
rma-bya 197 
smad 137 
smin-ma 54 


tsi-tsi 29 
gtsod 112 
rtswa 42 


ts‘a 34 
ts‘a-lum-pa 44 
tsuu 186 
ts‘ems 58 

ts‘o 45 


rdzi 39 
rdzon 47 


wa 99 


zaus 199 
zla-ba 12 


ug 147. 


yati-po 120 
yuns 204 — 
yos 169_ 


ri-boi 30 
rin 419 
rus-sbal 133 


lag 50 
lam 47 
las 117 
lug 142 
lus 402 
lo 115 
lo-tog 121 
rlun 39 


Sa 48 

Sam, gsam 100 
Si 16 

Sig 6 

Sin 86 

srig (Bunan) 6 


san 66 

sur-na 199 no. 
se-rak turman 200 
sems,sem*pa 9 [no. 
so 58 
som 143 

sol-ba 151 

sro-ma 132 

gsa 67 © 

gser 2 


a-lu-ta 199 no. 


,o-don 106 


jog-ma 106 
,0l 106 


3. English. _ 


action 117 
agate 124 — 


ancients, the 492, 


animal 95. 
ant 18 


antelope 112, 143° 


apricot 183 
autumn 126 


back 60 
backbone 64 
bad 17 
barley 116 
bean 96 
bear 24 

bee 21 

bird 32 
black 182 
blood 83 
body 102 
boot 52 
brain 154 
brother 141, 152 
butterfly 19 


cabbage 202 
camel 7 

cat 181 
cattle 4 

~ centre 104 
chair 130 
charcoal 44, 151 
Chinese 127 
coal 44 

coin 164 
copper 199 
coral 196 
cow 4, 172 
cuckoo 148 


day 145 
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day after to- 
morrow 120 
deed 117 
to die 16 
dipper 146 
disease 62 
dog 28, 475. 
dragon 23 — 
drum 4158 
duck 89 


ear 10 

earth 40 

east 82 

egg 32 

egg-plant 184 no. 
elephant 434 

eye 53 

eyebrows 54 


father 91 
female 150 
field 40 


‘fir-tree 143 


fire 35 

fish 5 

flea: 6 

flesh 48 
flour 134 
flower 43 
fly 20 

foot 54 
forest 85 
form 4148 
fowl 32, 170 
fox 99 

fruit 87, 121 
furnace 180 


galaxy 189 
gall 56 
genuine 77 
goat 173 


gold 2 
goose 97, 148 
grass 42. . 


great 119 


hair 92 
hand 50 
hare 30, 169 
hatchet 63 . 
head 103 
heart 9, 405 
heaven 34 
heavy 64 
high 65 

hog 27, 176 
holy 188 
honey 21 
horse 8 
house 47 


I 14 
inch 187 
insect 24 
iron 3 


Jupiter 193 


Kaki 184 
kidney 76 
king 46 


ladle 156 

lake 104 

lamp 178 

law 163 

light, in weight 420 
lion 198 

lip 57 

liver 55 

loam house 155 
Longan 195 
lotus 136 

louse 6 


125 


low 137 
lungs 126 . 


magpie 114 
male 149 
man 45, 107 
mandarin duck 
194 
mark 162 
Mars 192 
mind 9 
monkey 174 
moon 412 
morning 120 
mosquito 24 


.| mother 122, 153 
| mountain 79 


mouth 75 
mule 69 
mustard 204 
mutton 68 


neck 94, 106 
at night 66 
nit 132 


“north 81 


nose 414 
not 108 


orange 44 
owl 147 
ox 4, 172 


palm 93 
panther 26 
peacock 197 
pear 90 
pheenix 33 
pig 27 
pigeon 148 
plum 485 


quail 148 


126 
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swallow 4148 


radish 200 | | silk 160 water 37 
rain 123 silver 4 swine 27 well 114 
rat 29, 174 snake 22 west 82 no. 
raven 148. snow 38 throat 106 white 135 
relatives 122 south 80 tiger 67 wind 39 
ribbon 140 sparrow 449 tongue 49 winter 72 
rice 84 spider 159 tooth 58 wise 165 
river 109 spleen 129 tortoise 133 wolf 25 
road 47 spoon 156 town 47 woman 125 
spring 73 tree 86 word 167 
saddle 8 spring (water) 114 | true 77, 166 world 168 
salt 43 stag 34 worm 22 
serpent 98 star 124, 144 undergarment 100 
sheep 68 stomach 59 ; year 70, 74, 145 
shoe 179 stone 41 Venus 190 Yellow River 109 
shoulder 128 .summer 74 vinegar 186 . 
Addenda. — Two valuable studies of Chinese scholars have meanwhile reached me, 


— a Dissertation on the national writing of the Si-hia py B [ex] ES Be ae by 
Lo Fu-ch‘ang ae ita E (accompanied by good reproductions of Si-hia Antiquities) 
and an Investigation on the Si-hia translation of the Saddharma-pundarika-sitra (p. 4) 
Dj 32 pe SHE BE AME AG AE by to Fucking FE I BK - 


P. 12. In the language of the Min-kia, @ is the numeral 1 (LiiTarp, Anthropos, 
Vol. VII, 1912, pp. 678, 692). 


P. 112. The following may be added to the base *gug (“crouked, bent”’): *giok ij 
(“horn”), *g'uk Sal (“leather ball”), *gou 4a] (“crooked”), *gou Val » “hunchback”’ 


(corresponding to Tibetan gye-gu, 


p-. 168. 


“hunch, hump”). Compare also Conrapy, Causativbildung, 


e 
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